


WHAT AN IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


A_ year’s subscription to THE RO- 
TARIAN would be most acceptable to: 
@ Executives in your organization whom you 
wish to keep abreast of current thought and 
important world happenings. 

@ Friends or business associates—whom you 
wish to interest in Rotary—or former Ro- 
tarians, who desire to retain Rotary contacts. 
@ College men, whether now in school or 
graduated—also other young men of likely 
timber for Rotary. 

e@ Friends or relatives who would be grateful 
for a magazine so uniquely different—as a 
monthly reminder of your interest. 

@ Boys clubs—and other organizations in 
which you have a personal interest. THE 
ROTARIAN would be a welcome reading- 
table addition. 

Surely you can think of others. Serve by 
making others happy. Send a gift that 
will be a reminder each month of your 
friendly interest. Use the convenient 
Christmas Gift Order Blank included 
with this issue. 


THE ROTARIAN 
211 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago, III., U.S.A. 
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yCH A CLEVER WAY TO TRIM THE CHRISTMAS TREE! 


aR la le)ths PR 
SPARKLING CANDY Mam &) 


DECORATIONS Ee 


AY F, 
Ss; Op Ty “oy 


NEW! COLORFUL! GLITTERING! 
&) GOOD TO LOOK AT!—GOOD TO EAT! 


OW the children will love them—50 clever, sparkling, 
Christmas tree decorations! All made of candy! Covered 
with gay, colorful Cellophane. 

Yes, 50 luscious novelties—each one amusing, tempting, deli- 
cious. Dancing dolls—funny clowns—gay parasols—gleaming 
necklaces—shining lamps—colorful flowers—snowy fir trees— 

jolly Santa Clauses—all glittering and sparkling. A de- 
lightful variety. And every one made of pure, wholesome 
Charms candy—in many luscious flavors—tested and ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


For home, school, church or club 
This year have your tree loaded down with these candy 
decorations—so much better than the expensive, fragile 
ornaments that break and must be thrown away. Surprise 
your friends with them. Use them to help decorate the 
club Christmas tree. Every one will enjoy them! 


Savings up to 20 per cent 
There are two big, new assortments to choose from—one 
consists of 50 ornaments for $1.55; the other, a larger 
variety, contains 110 ornaments for only $3.00. Both as- 
sortments are packed carefully in colorful shredded Cel- 
lophane, which can be hung on the tree or draped around 
the base for added lustre and sparkle. And here are the 
marvelous savings you can make by spreading the news 
of the candies among your friends and neighbors: 10% 
off on orders of $5.00 and over, 15% off on orders of 
$10.00 and over, and 20 off on orders of $25.00 and over. 


Send the coupon now 

Just fill in and send the coupon now. Do not wait 
until it is too late—last year hundreds of families 
sent in orders too late for delivery. The candies 
will keep fresh for months. So send your order 
now. And remember, the Charms Company guar- 
antees to return every cent of your money if you 
are not completely satisfied. 


ae 
2. 2a Da be 


CHARMS SALES CO., Dept. M-12 
Newark, N. J. 

Please send me postpaid the Charms Christ- 
mas Assortment checked below. 


I enclose $ Street of R.P.D..cccccccccccccccccccscces 


‘check or money order). Candy is to be sent 
to me all charges prepaid. 


East of West of 
Mississippi Mississippi 

CO Box of 50 $1.55 $1.85 NOTE:—If you prefer, you need NOT send 
Oo Box of 110 $3.00 $3.45 money now. Just mail coupon and your order 
af (10% off on orders of $ 5.00 and over) will be sent parcel post, C.O.D. You simply 

(15% off on orders of $10.00 and over) pay postman proper amount, plus few cents 

(20% off on orders of $25.00 and over) collection charges. 
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Photo: Underwood & Underwood 
Salvador de Madariaga, author, 
teacher, engineer, diplomatist. 


Ou: Disarmament 


FE START the new year right 


Salvador de Madariaga on dis- 


armament and understanding. 


yain’s dele- 
Nations, 


“needs codperation in international 


@ “The world,” writes Sj 


gate to the League of 


effort on all sides of its activities— 
human, social, and technical. When 
such codperation has been assured, 
the arms which the over-burdened 
world carries will fall by their own 


weight.” 
Hotels in Oceans? 


Mou are in New York. Transat- 
lantic planes are leaving every hour. 
You pack your grip, taxi to the air- 
port, and step into an amphibian 
plane. You spend the night in a mid- 
Atlantic hotel. You reach Paris or 
New York comfort- 
ably in less than a day. 


London from 


@ A dream?—yes, but it’s fast near- 
ing reality. Read Captain Hugh D. 
Grant’s the 
scheme for constructing five sea- 
drome landing fields in the Atlantic. 


story of courageous 


In Your 


ROTARIAN 


for January 


“Revista Rotaria” 
To the Editors: 

After having sent in four two-year subscrip- 
tions to “Revista Rotaria’” in the name of our 
local Rotary club, to be sent to several of our 
local institutions, I was asked by the faculty of 
the Allentown Preparatory School whether we 
could not consider them also. I replied that we 
could. So I am sending herewith a check to the 
amount of $2.50 for which please send the 
“Revista” for two years to The Reading Room 
of Allentown School, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 


Preparatory 


Rev. Rosert R. Fritscu 
Allentown, Pa. 

Note: The first regular issue of “Revista Ro- 
tara,” Spanish ed. of Tue Rorarian for 
Spain and Latin-American countries, was pub- 
lished in October. Since then many Rotary clubs 
in North America have entered subscriptions for 


1110n 





copies for their local libraries and reading-rooms 
of educational institutions—Editors. 


“Credit to Outdoor Advertising” 
To the Editors: 

I have read with a great deal of interest Mr. 
Calkins’ article, “Advertising’s New Roles.” This 
Only 
same, 


article was most timely and convincing. 
one criticism have I to offer relative to 
that is that Mr. Calkins failed to give any 
to the Outdoor media. Outdoor Advertising has 


credit 


certainly played its part in the business world 
and I cannot but believe that failing to mention 
Outdoor Advertising by Mr. Calkins was omitted 
unintentionally. 

THE Rotarian is read monthly by me with a 
great deal of interest and I think you are placing 
before the public a wonderful variety of reading 
matter and I for one want to congratulate you 
on your effort. 

Louis H. Cary 
Greenville, S. C. Poster Advertising 
“Long Distance Attention” 
To the Editors: 

For long-distance attention, I believe THE Ro- 
TARIAN would be hard to beat. I received a letter 
from Clifford Gessler, an old friend whom I 
haven’t heard from in eight years, and who ad- 
dresses me through the New York Times, telling 
me how delighted he was to read “Sea Road” in 
September’s Rotarian, and complimenting THE 
RoTARIAN on its splendid appearance. He has 
been, I learn, the past five years in Honolulu, 
and writes from there. I thought you would like 
to know this. 

Bert CooKsLey 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Should Be Invoked” 


To the Editors: 

Referring to the question of whether or not 
capital punishment is advisable as punishment 
for the crime of murder, it is the view of the 
writer that it is decidedly advisable. This is the 
only type of punishment that really strikes fear 
in the mind of the type of criminal known as 
the gangster murderer and it should be invoked 
as a constant threat to these murders that have 
been all too frequent in recent years. 

R. N. JoHnson, Jr. 
Attorney-at-Law 
Fort Madison, Iowa 


Readers’ Open Forum 


Letters are invited from readers offering comments upon article; 
forth new viewpoints on Rotary problems. They should be as by; 
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“Against Capital Punishmeny’ a NT 
To the Editors: PERSO 
I am not in favor of ¢ _—— 
for the reason that if there } UBL 

riage of justice and an inno I 
guilty, there is no opportunity 1 es 
in case such punishment has | VOLU: 


We find that in quite a nu 
cent men are convicted of tl 
and in a number of cases t] 
apprehended and the case sol 
in a small way been able to 
by releasing the prisoner. Thi 
the strongest arguments agai: 
ment. 

It is true that the people wi 
are a great menace to society an 
they have been committed to | 
and repeat the crime. However, | 
this situation can be remedied 
prevented. 


a 
Ol 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


“No Right to Live” 


To the Editors: 

The red-handed murderer has 1 
Society ought not to be punished by being ¢ 
pelled to support him in the penitent 
where. Clarence Darrow, in n 
tirely wrong. I gather this fr 
speeches. Many good men think t! 
to take a life for a crime. I thin! 
unfortunate. That is one troubl 
situation now. There is too much s 
the criminal. 


Greenville, Texas 


Other 
Depar 


“Most Contemptible” 


To the Editors: 
Clarence Darrow is correct in his stat 
Frontispiec 


of major crimes, and that “‘our present n (page 4)3 





dealing with crime is a failure.” 33); This 

Only an insane person will commit murg 34); Edite 
without a reason, a motive, or a provocatl Rotary A 
Certainty of punishment would prevent ! 40); Read 
crimes. Realization of the many loophol and 43); 
escape is the largest factor contributing t (page 63) 
ern lawlessness. Chats on 

Our national chronic ailment of crime can ae 
be remedied until there is a reformation ol 
legal profession. It must become unpopu arf Tee RI 
lawyer to be guilty of suppression of evicen Chicago, 
misrepresentation of testimony, or pervers! President: 
justice. The lawyer for the accused 

; : : ; : aR Ae Secretary: 

that his client has a fair trial, that.all arcu . 

. : ; oer r 
stances in his behalf are correctly presente ater 
that his punishment does not exceed his gu saa 
However, the man who makes a Same. 

: oe . setae ent Victor FE 
freeing criminals is a greater menac 
oe HERBERT 
than any murderer or racketeer. 

, : . ee as Sk Harrison 

To curb crime, certainty of pu: U.S As 
ccomplish far more than drastic possibilities oe van 
tga Calif., U. 


G. G. (Bert) GreEeNnwoo? 
Bacteriologica: Laborato! 
Kansas City, Kansas 


[ Additional “Letters” on page 43) 
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| leace the Goodwill Way 


y Ruth Bryan Owen 


ug States Minister to Denmark 
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VO years ago, I flew across the Alps with my 
unger daughter. As we landed safely in Italy, I 
ined, * ‘What an amazing experience!” 
‘What do you mean?” my daughter asked, “What 
yazing ?” 
‘n't it amazing,” I responded, “that we flew 
ss the Alps?” 

‘But why,” she innocently asked, “shouldn’t we fly 

oss them?” She was so young that she could not 

member when we did not fly. 

When I was taught geography, I recall that the 

cher told us the oceans were tremendous bodies of 

ater Which separated us from other countries. What 
an ocean now? It is something that you “hop.” 
te children of today listen to the statesmen of 
her countries explaining their problems through 
radio. They are not hearing the voices of strangers 
nd foreigners. They recognize that they are listening 
pthe voices of neighbors. Science has within our 
emory transformed our world into a neighborhood 
{today mankind has the task of adjusting itself to 
hese new dimensions. 

Rotary International has not only recognized this 
eed, but is performing a splendid service in the inter- 
tof cementing those ties of friendship and mutual 
pterest which are vital for world cooperation. It 
uires more than good intention to see across the 
pundaries which separate nation from nation and 
p understand the problems which confront our 
tighbors’ countries. 

There are tremendous technical problems repre- 
ented in the economic structure of the various coun- 
nes. There are also psychological problems which 
must be analyzed when nations attempt to adjust 
neir difficulties one with another. The great confer- 
nces in which the nations have faced the problems 
rounding disarmament have required a patient 
kudy of the individual situation which lies across 
each national border line, but behind each advancing 
sep which the world makes is the yearning in the 
heart of all people for an eventual day of international 
decency and order. 

I well remember the last Christmas before the close 
ofthe World War. I had been for three years in active 
ervice in Egypt and those of us who could furnish 
any sort of music had been helping to furnish recrea- 
tion for the patients in the war hospitals. I received a 

















Inventive genius has created new 
methods forrapid communication 
but it remains for man to adapt 


them to the service of humanity. 


telephone message on Christmas eve from the colonel 
in charge of the Australian hospital across the Suez 
Canal from Port Said, asking me to bring my group 
of musicians to his main ward on Christmas morn- 
ing. But all of my group had already promised their 
services for Christmas day, and I regretfully told the 
colonel that I could supply no music. 

“Isn’t it possible, ” he then asked, “to find some one 
to play the piano and for you to come and sing? We 
have nothing here in the hospital to provide any 
celebration a Christmas. Do help us.” 


\¥ on Christmas morning I rowed across the Suez 
Canal and entered the hospital, established in a great 
factory building where in times of peace ships are 
repaired. The ward which I entered was a cavernous 
place with dark cement floor and cement walls. It was 
so cold that my breath made vapor before me. Hun- 
dreds of beds were placed in long lines. As I went 
towards the center of the room w en re the piano stood, 
I noticed how many of the beds were raised and stiff- 
ened and I asked the nurse if she had the spinal 
injuries in her ward, “Yes,” she answered, “it is the 
last Christmas for every man in the central section.” 

If I could have used magic, I would have festooned 
the dark rafters with mistletoe and holly and I would 
have had Christmas trees sparkling in the ward and 
then, last of all, I would have had just the right chil- 
dren troop into the room and go to the bedsides. But 
I could command no magic. I could only sing and 
ask the men to join me in the chorus. . . . So for a 
little while we had goodwill to man when there was 
no peace upon the earth. 

Years have rapidly come and gone, but I have 
not forgotten the wish born in my aes that night— 
that the nations might find some way to settle ‘their 
disputes without throwing the bodies of men into the 
balance of justice. Because Rotary, in its definition 
of service, includes a brotherliness wider than the 
confines of the single nation and vision and under- 
standing, which are the foundations of international 
cooperation, I pay my tribute to its objectives and 
pledge to it at all times my codperation. 
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By Ernest Haycox The depression taught Und vont 
sian iciaias Sam that trade, like ware ™°" 
Ps ‘nctead O 

will seek its lowest level ceil 

unless the government back! ees 

even mo 

up fair-dealing business meg yarching 

hip] ins 

[ake 

years 

product 

ITTING across ie | competit 
from my friend, in his GO -WAY @ pill. Th 
office — he’s an auto YOU RE ee 
dealer—I said, sudden- INTER FER IN: 


1 


WITH \ 


aaa, or” 
BUSINESS A 


ly, pointing to the Blue 





Eagle poster over his 
desk: “Has NRA liv- 


ened up your business 






yet ‘‘ 

It seemed to touch off 
a strong emotion. He 
leaned across a stack of 
invoices. 

“Why,” he demand- 
ed, “don’t you ask me 
the far more important question? Why don’t you 
ask me if the codes are cutting out cut-throat trade 
practices? My business is a little better, but it isn’t a 
question of showing immediate gains. Buying power 
can’t be created in a day. It’s a slow build-up, and it is 
conditioned on industry putting some sort of order 
into a situation that’s been absolutely crazy.” 

He lighted a cigarette and scowled over it. Pres- 
ently he went on. 





“Maybe my judgment is too harsh, but it seems to 
me the depression was about to make a nation of 
chiselers out of us. Even good business men counten- 
anced devices they knew to be utterly unsound. The 
pressure of the game drove them to it—or rather, 
sharp-shooting competitors drove them to it. 

In the automobile field, for instance, we saw the The Blue Eagle may not have 
maddest sort of a scramble for orders — everybody teeth, but the United States’ 
e ‘ National Industrial Recovery 
a . Act, of which it is the popu- 
underwriting part of the loss. Everybody knew it was lar symbol, has a full set. 


ruinous, but you couldn’t get us together, Not in these 


overbidding on used cars and with some factories 
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‘me It took Uncle Sam and his National Industrial 


covery Act to step in and tell us to stop this non- 





Well, our code changes that. My overhead’s 


CeL1d&« 


er and maybe I won’t make much of a showing 






- months, That’s all right. | can open my doors in 


1 i 





morning with the feeling I'm in a business 


iil 





stead of a lottery.” 

Later in the day the head of a big lumber mill ex- 
pressed the same idea, in even terser language, with 
ven more emotion. We sat in front of a window, 


yatching a ship move slowly up the river, its flags 








ipping away from a soft summer’s wind. 

Take lumber,” he said. “We’ve been ‘in the red’ 
for years. Why didn’t we get together and curtail 
wroduction ? Listen, my friend, this is one of the most 
me titive games in the world. Suppose you own a 

. The going’s been tough, but there’s a trickle of 









ea s coming through. You shut down and the other 
fellow gets those. You figure you’ve either got 
to keep going or you lose all your established 
markets—and then you're out of the lumber 







business, 
“So you keep going, hoping to God 


you don’t go broke 


fo before the nahi fel- 











low does. You saw up logs and pretty soon you Bet 
sick of seeing the stuff stand around and you sell ; 
a loss. Then you saw up some more logs—and do it 
again. Sounds silly? Sure, but we've been doing it. 
And I want to tell you we were pretty close to the 
end of the road.” 

One more piece of testimony. I stood at the door 
of a grocery with Bill Jones, who owns it. He pointed 
down the street to another market. 


a | CAN'T beat that sort of a game,” he said. “If 
I tried, I'd go broke. The vegetable man there has 
perhaps the biggest trade on the street. He packs ’em 
in with his prices. But this Monday morning he 
didn’t have enough cash in the till to pay the trucker 
for his new stuff. The grocer stays open all night, and 
Sundays. He can beat me on price any time he wants, 
and he does often enough. But it’s a price below cost. 
Loss leader stuff. Get the customers in with that kind 
of bait and hope they'll buy something else at stan- 
dard price. Maybe he doesn’t know it, but he’s edu- 
cating the buying public to shop from store to store 
for loss leaders. So the grocer offering the most be- 
low-cost stuff gets the crowd. How long do you 
suppose that can go on?” 

These are but three candid opinions, 
but they reflect pretty much the com- 
mon view. And so we have here an 
accurate picture of what the depression 
has done to American business. 

In effect the depression set up a 
cruel race for survival in which every 
man, hoping to keep his shop or fac- 
tory door open, had to match the 

practices of the lowest com- 
his 


-— mon denominator in 


field. That lowest common 
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denominator was—and still is—the man who set out 
to capture business without any regard to ethics, trade 
practices, wage or hour regulations, or quality require- 
ments of his merchandise. There was only one way 
by which fair-dealing merchants might conceivably 
have met the challenge of the sharpshooters and that 
was to effect strict trade organizations. Yet with the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act hanging over business, such 
organizations never could achieve much more than 
voluntary codes of ethics. Even had there been no 
prohibitive law, the sharpshooter would have resisted 
regulation for the particular mission of the sharp- 
shooter is to attract customers by doing business at a 
lower level than others in his field. He cannot survive 
if he is legally made to conform to the general level. 

Now, 


is not a creation of the de- 


the sharpshooter 
pression. Back in the days \ 
of the guild system he had 
no possible chance of liv- 
ing —the guild organiza- 
tion being too close-knit 
and too legally powerful. 
But with the establishment 
of the /aissez faire system 
of trade, the sharpshooter 
came into being,always on 
the edge of his field, al- 
ways in a state of guerilla 
warfare with it. 

In times of prosperity he 
because 


flourished every- 


body flourished, In times 
of depression he flourished 


And 


in this depression he has 


when others failed. 


been so powerful that at 
last he dragged whole in- 
dustries and retail fields 
down to his level and in 
the end forced the govern- 
ment to step in with the 
enormous NRA program. 
The tactics of the sharp- 
shooter are unvarying: he 
cheapens his labor and 
lengthens his hours, he 
bends his efforts to break 
down the _ wholesaler’s 
price, and, wherever pos- 












sible, he conducts sudden price raids on his iia: 
petitors which, though unprofitable to him. dias 
eventually drive those competitors off the street. - 

He has had, these last four years, a tremend 
power. Operating in a buyers’ market, he has cp. 
tured those buyers by his price tags. More than ; b. 

—and this 1s the tragic effect of his campai mers 
has educated buyers to the point that they have de. 
manded, as ‘a natural condition, fire-sale bargains os 
discounts and extra services. It has become more and 
more difhcult for the manufacturer of any article 
to hold toa uniform retail price. | 


i. IS this vicious cheaper- commodity, lower-wa, ge 
cycle the NRA program sets out to reverse. Beyo be 
the broad purpose of reémploying 


y LZ men and women, there is the equal; 
4 broad purpose of giving to business 
| | and industry a stability it has not had 


for years through minimum wages, 
fixed hours, [Continued on page 56| 
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By Linton B. Swift 


General Director, Family Welfare Association of America 


I. real human sympathy and desire for service 
among Rotarians has been evidenced by several proj- 
ects described in this magazine during the past year. 
| confess a personal preference for the “Community 
Gardens”* project because of its values in giving fam- 
ilies work as well as food and in maintaining rather 
than injuring their independence and self-respect. 

Now that government—local, state, and national— 
is accepting a vastly increased responsibility for the 
relief of the unemployed, it may seem to some Rotari- 
ans that they have less individual responsibility for 
personal effort or for support of special activities 
through their clubs and through private social agen- 
cies. This, of course, is very far from true, for meeting 
the social distress resulting from unemployment will 
require all the efforts and all the resources of which 
we as individual citizens are capable. 

There are two great problems growing out of the 


er 
*Tue Rorartan, “Community Gardens—An Opportunity,” 


April 1933, page 43. 


You—And Unemployment 








This decorated living tree ts 
a happy device Sacramento 
(Calif.) Rotarians have used 


to spread yuletide cheer. 


More and more, government is 
relieving the distressed —but 
nothing will take the place of 


a friendly, personal interest. 


depression which deeply concern all of us; the phys- 
ical needs of the unemployed for food and shelter, 
and their needs as human beings who have under- 
gone a long, catastrophic, morale-destroying experi- 
ence. These two types of need are related and are 
equally important, but the second has received too 
little emphasis. Unless it is given greater attention we 
shall have a legacy of human wreckage from this 
depression comparable to if not greater than that 
which has resulted from any war. 

The major responsibility for meeting the first of 
these two problems lies with the public agency. Even 
with the greatest possible improvement in economic 
conditions, relief needs will be enormous for years 
to come. 

Experience shows that the peak of relief generally 
comes some time after the peak of unemployment. 
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Soup kitchens for jobless men, often maintained by public-spirited citizens, have sprung up in 
thousands of cities and towns. This one happens to be financed by a Rotarian at Madrid, Spain. 


Public agencies will have a tremendous task in 
administering relief effectively, with such sympa- 
thetic skill as not to injure the independence and 
self-respect of millions who have been normally self- 
reliant citizens. But with a continuing tremendous 
pressure of work and the inevitable emphasis upon 
the meeting of physical needs, public agencies will 
have all they can do in the administration of relief. 
For some time to come they will also in many com- 
munities be limited as to the types and amounts of 
relief they can give, which means that they will by 
no means assume the entire responsibility even for 
meeting relief needs. 

This leaves to individual effort, through clubs and 
private social agencies, the responsibility not only of 
supplementing these limitations of governmental re- 
lief, but the greater primary responsibility of tackling 
the second great problem growing out of unemploy- 
ment—the aftermath of discouragement and personal 
disorganization and defeat. Each of us is much closer 
to this aspect of the problem than in the old days, 
when the so-called “dependent family” seemed some- 
how to belong to a different level of society. Now 
we find these problems among people whom we have 
known all our lives. 


As never before, the average person who is assist- 
ing unemployed relatives and friends is worrying not 
merely about their physical needs (he perhaps is pro- 
viding for them); he is concerned most of all with 
what is happening to them as human beings—to their 
morale, working habits, and their capacity to meet 
the future. 

Many times have I heard someone say of a friend 
or relative whom he was helping: “Seeing that he 
doesn’t starve is one thing; but what worries me is 
the terrible change in him during the past two years. 
He’s so discouraged, and so out of the habit of work. 
ing, that I’m afraid he wouldn’t be able to keep a job 
now if he got one. But I just don’t know what to 
do about it.” 


| us consider for a moment the great signitfi- 
cance of the human effects of unemployment to 
and then explore some of the things which we as 
individuals can do about the problem. 

What is the situation that we face in the immed: 
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future? 

We, in the United States, must expect to have at 
least four or five million unemployed for the next 
several years, no matter how great our economic 
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ery may be, unless industry is so re- 
rvanized as to provide a living wage for 
all of those who are now considered rela- 
tively unemployable, For, in the years 
pi ceding as well as during the depres- 
sion, we have witnessed a process of sift- 
ing out from the ranks of industry of 
those workers who, because of lack of 
skill, or personal capacity, or opportunity 
for training, were the least fit for the jobs 
they were holding. 

Before the depression this process, due 
largely to technological and labor saving 
developments in industry, was at least 
partly responsible for the guadrupling of 
relief expenditures in the fifteen year per- 
iod preceding 1930. And during the de- 
pression the sifting process has been 
accelerated; the first employees to be laid 


oft have been those who have been least 
















able to keep up with the industrial procession; the 
last ones laid off are naturally the first whom em- 
ployers will wish to take back. Which means that in 
general those who must endure the longest grind of 
unemployment are those who can least stand it. 

Added to this, we must expect that in an ordered 
industrial recovery, with production regulated to de- 
mand, even though jobs were found for all, there 
will be a tremendous shifting of labor from one type 
of industry to another. 


































The peace and goodwill note is a touch that 
makes much of the world kin at the turn of 
the year. Above—an unusual picture of the 
twinkling lights of a Christmas tree at Tientsin, 
China, of yesteryear. At left—a typical party 
for children — which happened to be one 
staged by the Bloomington (lll.) Rotarians. 


What are we going to do with the thou- 
sands of young people who have prepared them- 
selves for one type of work, only to find their 
preparation useless ? 
What are we going to do with the man of forty or 
fifty who must discard his hard-won skills and learn 
a new trade which is to him a new way of living? 
What chance has he if he faces this readjustment 
with a sense of personal disorganization and defeat? 
We should also recognize that among those thus 
affected we find not only the common laborer and the 
skilled wage earner; there are thousands of profes- 
sional men and women, with cultural backgrounds 
similar to yours and mine, whose professions are 
overcrowded and who must learn a new way of liv- 


ing. For them and for the [Continued on page 48| 
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License the U. 8. Press? Yes 


By Silas Bent 


Author and Journalist 


EWSPAPER editors throughout the United 
States worked themselves into a lather of excitement 
last October over the National Recovery Administra- 
tion (NRA) code for their industry. Could they 
wrangle into it a clause guaranteeing the freedom of 
the press? Or would the licensing clause common to 
other codes be applied 
to them, with a threat 
of censorship? 

That seemed to me 
rather a tempest in a 
teapot. Why ask for 
a guarantee in a mere 
code, when there was 
already a guarantee in 
the first amendment 
to the Constitution? 
(Every state constitu- 
tion, for that matter, 
guarantees it.) And 
why yowl about a li- 
censing clause in the 





code, when the provi- 
sion for licensing was 
already a part of the organic law of the land? The 
National Industrial Recovery Act specifies that any 
industry operating under it may be licensed. 

Well, newspaper editors tend by nature to be exhi- 
bitionists, and here was a grand chance to pose as 
martyrs. Let us look at the matter for a moment in a 
spirit of sweet reasonableness, and try to determine 
what the hullabaloo was about, what the freedom of 
the press is, and what it is worth to us. 

The licensing of publication is an ancient device of 
control. After Caxton imported the printing press 
into England, Henry VII promptly put it under li- 
cense and set up the Court of the Star Chamber to 
take charge. The Star Chamber was abolished pres- 
ently, but the system of licensing continued until 
some two hundred and forty years ago; it has never 
been employed in England since. 

Like taxation, the power to license is the power to 
destroy; for the withdrawal of the license automatic- 


Is the day coming when “permits 
to print” will be invoked by the 
government “‘to disinfect and to 


deodorize’”’ off-color journalism? 


ally suspends the business; and, since it seemed pos. 
sible that, were licensing to become effective oy: ie 
daily press, it might be employed to silence objection. 
able critics, there was a superficial air of validity to 
the editorial fears. For the function of the pr sa 
three-fold: to inform us of our unseen environment. 
to criticize elected officials, and to expose govern- 
mental wrong-doing. In so far as the newspaper 
speaks its mind courageously, obviously it ought to 
be let alone. Certainly it might not speak its mind 
courageously under a license. 


Bor this took no account of the fact that the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act nowhere nominated 
boot-licking and a servile approval as concomitants 
of the New Deal. Neither in that law nor in the code 
was it proposed that the expression of unwelcome 
opinion should constitute an offense. And against the 
fact that General Hugh S. Johnson had excluded 
from his conferences an unwelcome observer—not 2 
newspaper man—may be posed the fact that Profes- 


sor Lindsay Rog- 
Both Sides 


ers, one of the 

“Brain Trust,” 
The NRA provision for 
licensing businesses in the 


had stated ofh- 
cially that the United States has raised 
newspapers the question of whether 
were entitled to newspapers, too, should 
» aa fall under the ruling .. . 

S This has brought into the 
open the age-old contro- 
versy of the “freedom of 
the press,” as well as latent 
dissatisfaction with the 
modern daily newspaper. 


against invasion 
of their freedom, 
if they wanted 
it; he virtually 
assured them 
that the licens- 
ing system 
would not be 
used against edi- 


And so, as a measure of 
clarification and in the 
spirit of fair discussion 
itself, The Rotarian offers 
this exchange of opinion 
from two outspoken pro- 
tagonists. Letters of com- 


torial liberty. 
Moreover, we 





ment will be welcomed. 


—The Editors 
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having in the United States for the first time a 
rnment which operates mainly through publicity 
| propaganda. Never before has the public been 





» well aware what was happening at Washington. 





Never before has the White House relied so com- 
jetely on the dissemination to all quarters of its 





mbitions, its legislation, its good intentions, and its 





<complishments. Never have the relations between 





, president and the Washington newspaper corps 





been more cordial. 





Va. ROOSEVELT needs the goodwill and the 


fiendly codperation of the newspaper more than any 





ther president in our history. It would be absurd to 





think that he would throw this overboard to gratify 





nundignified grudge, on his part or on the part of 





ome underling, against a newspaper or group of 





papers. He is more disposed to laugh criticism off, or 





meet it squarely, than to resent it; and I think I 





am safe in saying that he has been gratified at the 





fsirness even of papers in the opposite political camp 





toward his revolutionary program. All his traditions, 





moreover—for he harks back to the days of the 





country gentleman in the White House—run con- 





trary to the use of illiberal and arbitrary force in 





combating opposed opinion. 





If, then, the wild surmise and editorial alarum was 





unjustified, what shall we say of the freedom of the 





press as a general proposition ? American newspapers 





have dragged it out of their sanctums, and have 





invited our inspection. Is it, as Marlen Pew has said 





in Editor and Publisher, generally regarded as “one 
of the established facts of modern life in America” ? 

In its main aspects, the freedom of the press is an 
adored fiction, and the threat against it, like Emer- 
son’s “foolish consistency,” is the hobgoblin of little 
minds. Our newspapers bow the advertiser around 







and eat dirt for him. There are 1,913 dailies in the 
United States, and they derive three-fourths of their 
revenue, rot from the sale of the paper (circulation), 






but from the sale of space (advertising). In normal 





years the ratio varies, to be sure, from two-thirds for 
Mr. Hearst’s Chicago’s Evening American to seven- 
eighths for Mr. Och’s New York Times. But the aver- 
age is a matter of statistics, not of opinion. And it is 
unreasonable to suppose that the daily press can ig- 
nore the wishes or the interests of the men who sup- 
ply seventy-five cents out of every dollar it receives. 

Not long ago NewYork newspapers refused to print 
ahalf page advertisement [Continued on page 44| 
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By Marlen Pew 


Editor, “Editor and Publisher” 


a... free press outcry during the present year 


was in some respects a serio-comedy. 

Congress had railroaded through its seventy-third 
session the National Industrial Recovery Act. It pro- 
vided license for industries that did not yield to the 
recovery program. Because of its printing, advertis- 
ing, and circulation activities, the free press was 
classed as an industry. But when a committee came 
to write a code for newspapers, it asked what could 
be said of the license feature. 

All authorities admitted that the Recovery Act was 
unconstitutional as it concerned the unabridgable 
free press. So the code writers contented themselves 
with writing a clause which merely disavowed the 
license feature of the law. The rumpus started when 
an attempt was made by the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration to eliminate that clause. Newspapermen 
said that, come what might, they would never sign 
away the free press right. The NRA, conceding that 
the press could not be licensed, still insisted for a 
time that the unconstitutional law be obeyed. 

All this might be considered a stupid discussion, 
but to the journalist the word “license” carries many 
dreaded connotations. Said they: “We trust this ad- 
ministration, but who will follow after?” Also they 
asked why they should accept the sanguine prediction 
that the license matter would be easily knocked out 


License the U. 8. Press? wee 





There’s a long story behind the 
alarm with which the newspapers 
vlew apparently innocent devices 


to curtail freedom of expression, 


in a test case before the United States Supreme Court. 
Only four years ago that high tribunal voted by ¢! 

narrow margin of five to four against a Minnesota 
law which had enabled the state’s courts to suppress 
a newspaper if the court reached the conclusion tl 


it was “scandalous.” What is scandalous 

to one may to another be proper infor- 

mation. It is well to add that the offend- Serra 

ing Minnesota newspaper had charged \, Recovd 

gross corruption against the i ps 
et 
> 





local government. Newspa- 












permen of the nation arose 
almost as one man to fight 
that Minnesota “gag” law, 
but four members of the 
United States Supreme Court 
favored it. 

Hence the hue and 
cry against a “license” 
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feature in the National Recovery Act, though, of 
course, no one charged that Congress or the admin- 
istration had any unfair designs on the freedom of 
the press. Invasions on popular rights often are inno- 
cent as well as insidious and the bloody trail of press 
freedom through four centuries is vivid enough 


m 


Ai 1g 


ong conscientious newspapermen to cause them 
to double their fists when anything savoring of license 
§ proposed. 

Henry VII lost no time in putting Caxton’s press 
rule and tyranny the infamous Star Chamber Court 
was created, as the reader recalls, continuing through 
five succeeding British dynasties. Actual newspaper 
publication started in the days of King James and 
critical editors were treated to the pillory, stocks, gal- 
lows and torture chamber. Under Charles I the perse- 
cutions increased in in- 
tensity and horror, but 









in the revolution the 
king lost his head and 
the Star Chamber was 
abolished. Parliament, 


however, continued to 
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hold the press under license, until the reign of Wil 
liam and Mary, 1649, when press liberty was accepted. 
Of this Macauley wrote: “The greatest blow for 


” 
. 


freedom was then struck 


Wou might think the matter would end there, but 


imperfect governments cannot bear the scrutiny of 
the tax-paying public under the white glare of the 
printed news page, and new and ingenious means 
were found to curb early English editors. Libel on 
government was invented, making it a crime to ob 
ject to any royal or parliamentary act. Even this was 
not enough, for the oppressors designed the diabolical 
legal doctrine that “the greater the truth, the greater 
the libel.” To this neat device was attached another 
ham-stringing rule of law, that in libel only the judge 
could consider the law and the facts, juries merely 
determining whether the defendant did publish the 
offending document. Thus editors were utterly at the 
mercy of the ruling powers and hundreds of daring 
spirits, inspired to tell the truth that the people might 
know and act, were prosecuted under those unspeak- 
ably unjust laws. Some had their ears cut off. Others 
their tongues split. 

The inhuman laws spread to the American colony, 
in due course, and just 200 years ago John Peter 
Zenger, an obscure German printer, was arr¢ sted in 
New York for the “crime” of printing in his news 
paper, started for the purpose, criticism of the colonial 
governor, one Cosby, a notorious grafter and dis- 
honest manipulator of the politics of that time. 
Charged with seditious libel, Zenger was 
held in prison for nearly two years. 


Only recently, in [Continued on page 45| 
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A Man, a Boy, and a Dog 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


Illustrations by Raeburn Van Buren 


: : HEN he left 


his office, Mr. Elton 
looked at his watch 
and saw he had time 
to stop at Max An- 
derson’s and select a 
bicycle for Jimmy’s 
present before lunch. 
He knew just about 
what he wanted be- 
cause Max had been 
advertising a wheel 
for $19.50, boy’s size, and there was not much to do 
but choose the color. Anything Max sold was reliable. 
He was the sort you could depend upon. Ten minutes 








ought to do the trick. 

Ten minutes would have done the trick, too, if 
Max had not had another customer in hand, showing 
a radio, Max’s repair man came from the shop and 
offered to wait on Mr. Elton, but Max said “Never 
mind, Joe. I'll take care of Mr. Elton myself,” in the 
way that meant that Mr. Elton was a friend who 
deserved especially good treatment. So Mr. Elton had 
to wait until the radio was sold. 

Max was all smiles and friendliness when he finally 
came to Mr. Elton, and was ready to talk awhile, but 
Mr. Elton said “I’m in considerable of a hurry, Max. 
My lunch will be waiting. You can fix me up in a 
minute—I just want one of those bikes for my boy. 
He’s been begging for a bike for weeks. How about 
those $19.50 wheels you’ve been advertising ?” 

“A big bargain, Ed,” Max said enthusiastically. 
“Take a look. Here they are. Boy’s first wheel?” 

“He’s had a tricycle, but he’s outgrown it.” 

“And will he be happy when he gets a real bike! 
Now, this is what the boys are all crazy about— 
motorcycle build, motorcycle horn—” 

“Tl take your word for it, Max,” Ed Elton said. 
“How about this one in blue and silver? $19.50? Put 
that aside for me, will you?” 


The story doesn’t tell whethe; 
Jimmy actually got the bicycle 
for Christmas—so your guess on 


the point is as good as anyone's, 


It was seven minutes after the time his wife ey. 
pected him home when Mr. Elton left Max’s shop, 
and he was annoyed because he had promised posi- 
tively that he would be on time; she had some club 
affair she must attend. He turned toward home but a 
snappy sedan ran to the curb beside him. 

“Hello, Ed—going home?” he was hailed. “Give 
you a lift?” 

“Fine!” Elton answered, and got into the 
was not only fine to have the lift but it was fine to 
have it offered by Harvey Tanner on the contract 
for whose new building Ed was figuring. It showed 
the big fellow was friendly at least, and contracts 
were scarce enough these days. 

“You won't forget to have your estimate in by the 
first of the week,” Tanner said as he manipulated his 
car through the soft snow of the street. “I want to 
get things started.” 

That was good, Ed Elton thought. He had a chance. 


The big man would not talk like this otherwise. 


| 
+ 


ar. | 


~ 


‘Thayne ran the car into Elton’s driveway and 
stopped it. Back in the yard Jimmy was playing in 
the deep snow with his dog. He had thrown a snow- 
ball that had sunk into the soft snow and the big 
brown and white collie had leaped for it, barking, 
running his nose deep into the snow, nosing for the 
ball, not finding it. Then Jimmy saw his father in 
the car and came running as fast as the soft mass of 
white would let him. 

“Dad!” he shouted. “Dad!” 

Ed Elton was out of the car. He stood with his 
foot on the running-board, finishing his talk with 
the big man. 

“Keep quiet, Jimmy,” he said, and the boy’s rosy 
face went sober instantly. He said “Bobbie, stop!” to 
his cavorting and barking playmate. The dog lay 
down. 

“And that your boy?” Harvey Tanner asked. “Fine 
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We 
The car backed suddenly as Mr. Elton took his 


99 


looking boy, Elton. I had one like that; I lost him. 





+ from the running-board. The collie must have 


} 
(M 





(Lil 


n lying there behind the car in the snow of the 





driveway, for a rear wheel caught one of its paws. 
The first yelp the dog gave was like a scream of 
terror — terror and pain combined —and it limped 
away yelping and then limped back to Jimmy, hold- 
ing up its paw and trembling and whining, looking 
up to the boy for help or sympathy as a dog will. 
The boy may have thought the dog was wounded 
to the death, or it may have been only because the 
dog was his and had been hurt, but he ran to where 
Harvey Tanner had stopped the car and his face was 
twisted with anger. He was beside himself with rage. 










“You big old hog!” he screamed, stammering as he 





tried to find a name for the big man. “You big old 





murderer! You big old fool!” 
“Now, son—” Harvey Tanner began, but Ed Elton 






broke in. 
“Stop that!” he shouted at the boy, and raised his 






hand so that the lad cringed, fearing a blow, and the 





dog, his paw hanging, growled with the ruff rising 
on his neck. “I’m ashamed of you. Talking to a man 






“That settles it—you don’t get a 
bike for Christmas; you don’t get 
anything. Get away from me!” 
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like that! That settles it—you don’t get a bike for 
Christmas; you don’t get anything. Get away from 
me! Go!” 

“Now, Elton—” Harvey Tanner began again, but 


Jimmy’s father cut him short. 


AA 

4 WON'T have it,” he said, and he said to Jimmy 
again “Get away from me!” The boy turned and 
went toward the empty garage at the back of the lot, 
with the dog following him, limping. In a corner 
there he crouched down with the dog close against 
him. He was entirely miserable. He had done wrong 
and he knew he had done wrong, but his father had 


~ 


< 
” 


never said “Get away from me!” in that hard cold 
voice before. 

The dog pressed against him, shivering and whin- 
ing. He, too, knew they were in disgrace. 

When a fellow’s dad wants nothing to do with him 
it is pretty bad because, after all, a dad is the greatest 
thing in the world. There are mothers, of course, but 
dad is the fellow one knows is big and strong and 
good. And when dad says “Get away from me!” 
it is better to be in the corner of a garage with the 
dog, and out of the way, because dad doesn’t like 


you any more. [Continued on page 55| 
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Eet’s Lend Our Minds 


By William Lyon Phelps 


ae for my friends and for other 


travellers, I do not drive a car very often; and any 
one who accompanies me when I am at the wheel 
does so at his peril. In the summer of 1917, on a hot 
day in August, I felt my right front tire go phut! !!! 
I had one moment’s despair, because had my con- 
tinued progress depended on my changing tires, I 
should be there yet. But before eleven seconds had 
elapsed, another car came swiftly around the corner 
and drew up alongside. 
[ am usually so cheerful in ex- 


pression that when I feel other- 


r held 


two strange men; nota word was 


tragedies. The strange c: 


spoken; they leaped from their ve- 
hicle, grabbed my tools and my 
spare, and in an incredibly short 
time, they miraculously ¢ xchanged 
my flat tire for one full of air. 
When [ attempted a hint at some 
financial recompense, it was firm- 
ly, yet politely, declined. “It was 
only a pleasure,” it seemed. 

I have never forgotten this act 
of kindness. I am grateful and ap- 
preciative by nature. Sixty years 
ago, when I was a child, if any 
older person treated me with cour- 
tesy, I felt a glow of gratitude, 
and I can feel it still. 

Now these two men not only 
lent me their sweating bodily ac- 
tivity, they lent me their minds. 
[ am incredibly stupid in mechan- 
ical affairs; and it is fortunate for 
me that I have never had to earn 
my living with my hands. They 
knew exactly what to do, and I did 
not. So not content with using 
their minds for their own particu- 
lar emergencies, they lent me their 
minds when I needed the loan. 
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It is the way to take humdry 
out of the workaday busines, 
making a living. And the mental 
ger is merely a ‘slack 
= . 

I believe they actually got more pleasure out of ; 
than I did, because I showed them how I felt. 

There are any number of people who do not tak 
the opportunity of lending their minds to others, 


thus they miss the purest of all delights, the sa 
tion that comes from giving actual aid. Th 











“Hmm. So you're 
. s ing to devote your whole 

Wise, I look like the leading char- life to keeping CYIM1= ee 
acter in one of Eugene O’Neill’s nals out of prison?” 
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morality of ambition, the use of one’s talents solely 
for industrious self-advancement, while intellectually 
respectable, is not good enough. The driving idea of 
the Boy Scout movement is to give aid without ex- 
pecting any return. This is where true righteousness 


i 


exceeds the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
if such “good deeds” are done without self- 


> 


ynsciousness, they have added grace. 


Cc 


Browninc wrote a great poem about the 
famous artist, Fra Lippo Lippi, whose paintings to- 
day adorn many European galleries. Browning made 
Fra Lippo say that one purpose of art was to call our 
attention to the importance of familiar things. On a 
country road in autumn we might glance carelessly 
at a sodden brown field. But if, walking down the 
city street the next day, we should look into the 
window of an art store, and there see a painting of 
this very scene in the countryside, the next time we 
walked that road we should look at that field with 
sharper eyes. 

The artist uses his ability to interpret life to us; 
to show that there is really nothing unimportant, 
nothing commonplace, nothing dull. He lent us his 
mind, and by our use of his talents, we gain. 

If the world depended on me for the composition 
of great music, or great poetry, or great painting, the 
world would have to get along without these things. 
They would not exist. But more than four hundred 
years ago, Rafael made some pictures. We enjoy them 
today. He is still lending us his mind. Handel and 
Bach, two babies born within a month of each other, 
grew up, became great composers, and we enjoy 
their music after two hundred years. 

These were men of genius, the rarest article in the 
world except radium. As you and I are not men of 
genius, everything that we accomplish will be for- 
gotten after our death. We cannot lend our minds to 
future generations. How very important it is, then, 
being what we are, that we should lend them to 
living human beings; and not postpone the oppor- 
tunity until oblivion takes us all. 

When I was a high-school boy, I expected to be- 
come a lawyer, and when I said that in response to a 
question from an old man, he replied sarcastically, 
“Hmm. So you’re going to devote your whole life 
to keeping criminals out of prison?” 

Although he was sixty years older than I, he had 
a complete misconception of the legal profession. 


. 
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“The greatest surgeon I ever knew once told me that 
never did he perform an operation .. . without thinking 
how he would feel if he were the unconscious patient.” 


Respectable lawyers have a rather higher ideal. Far 
more work is done outside of court than in it. And 
although they profit by litigation, they spend much 
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more time and energy in keeping people from “going 
to law” than they do in trying cases. A perplexed 
individual comes to his lawyer for advice; the lawyer 
lends him his mind. Although the lawyer earns his 
living by his knowledge, there is all the difference in 
the world between the way one lawyer will make 
this mental loan and the way another will do it. 
There are great legal lights and there are pettifoggers. 
The aim of all high-grade law schools is not to teach 
their students how to become shifty practitioners, 
legal crooks, but rather to introduce them into the 


great and noble profession of jurisprudence, 


Th: physician does not only heal sick people. He 
lends his mind to prevent people from becoming sick. 
And when, in spite of all his efforts, the operation 
becomes necessary, what a difference there is in surg- 
eons! The greatest surgeon I ever knew once told me 
that never did he perform an operation —and he 
had six or seven every day—without thinking how 
he would feel if he were the unconscious patient, and 
the other man were the operator! He lent his mind. 

Does anyone suppose that the policeman is simply 
a thief-catcher? 

When I was a boy, the policeman was regarded as 
the common enemy. Hé had no more friends than an 
umpire in a ball game. When we 
were in mischief, if the cry arose 
“Cheese it, the cop!” we ran for our 
lives, feeling what the poet Gray 
called a “fearful joy.” 

Today the children, instead of 
growing up to hate the policeman, 
look upon him as their friend. If 
you pass a street corner at any time 
when the children are going to or 
coming out of school, it is a pretty 
sight to see the traffic policeman 
helping them, and preventing any 
other person from injuring them. 
He lends his mind. 

The whole question of individual 
charity and help depends on the 
way we lend our minds as well as 
on giving substantial and practical 
aid. In John Galsworthy’s play,“The 
Pigeon,” one of the down-and-outers 
says to his kind and considerate 


benefactor, that mere money and 
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food are not enough; real consideration is the thing 

“Without that, Monsieur, all is dry as a parcher 
skin of orange.” 

This is where institutional charity, with all its yjr. 
tues, so often fails. It will not do to regard men and 
women, boys and girls, as “cases.” They are indiyid. 
uals, Every one with whom we come in contact js 
complex human being, more delicately organized 
than any machine. 

The garden of true Christianity is filled not on), 
with vegetables, but also with flowers. | 


There is finally another good thing about lending 
¢ < 4 Pe] 


the mind. When a business man lends a large sum of 


money, he quite properly expects to get back not only 
the sum, but the interest. The more they lend to the 
right persons, the wealthier they are. Well, it is the 
same thing with lending our minds. The more we 
lend of our talents to others, the more we have 


to lend. 











But now, instead 
of hating the po- 
liceman, children 
look on him as 
a friend. 
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William B. Moulton, an att 


ney practicing in 


Chicago, is ¢ 


Photo: 
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Winnetka wanted a new city hall — and 
built one at $240,000 without a bond issue! 
Right: City Manager Herbert Woolhiser. 


At Winnetka, Illinois, 
citizens have learned 
how to run their town 


on business principles. 


Carlos 


No Sale Here for Red Ink 


By Neal >4. Clark 


N THE fourth of April, I went to the polls 
in Winnetka, Illinois, for the first time in the fifteen 
years I have lived here, to vote for village officers. 
There’s a village election once a year. Ordinarily I 
never hear about it. Two or three hundred people 
vote for hand-picked candidates without opposition. 
That’s all it amounts to. 

This year 3,692 of us voted. A question had arisen 
that stirred us right down to the ground. It was this: 
Do we want the kind of government we’ve been 
having? Or something different? When the vote 
was counted, we found that 2,854 of us, by means of 
black crosses, had said: 

“We want what we’ve got. No changes!” 

That’s how we felt. There’s a reason. Winnetka 
has had tax delinquency and depression grief the 


same as other towns, In spite of that, it has stayed 
on a cash basis. It is operating in the black. It has 
used only a small fraction of its legal bonding power. 
It ended the last fiscal year with a $50,000 surplus. 

For our tax dollars we get more service than any 
place I know of. Our streets are kept clean by the 
latest-type, most economical motor street-sweeper. 
In winter after a blizzard, village plows remove the 
snow from the sidewalks before children go to school 
or Dad sets out for the office. Garbage is collected 
free and as regularly as the town clock ticks. 


Oru policemen, without charge, keep a special 
watch on our houses if we mention that we’re going 
to be away a few days, Our fire department is so 


fast and efficient that our fire loss per person last 
year was 71 cents; for all United States cities it aver- 
aged $3.39. Our health department gets 100 per cent 
on most of the tests of the American Public Health 














California lost a chicken fancier 
when Howard Phillips, veteran engi- 
neer, accepted chairmanship of Win- 
netka’s public utilities committee, 


No eyesore to Winnetka is the municipal yard, built from paving bricks salvaged from 


we . 
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a torn-up street. Here the village and school board’s rolling equipment is serviced. 
ft S 


Association, but the department costs only 64 cents 
per person as compared with a city average of $1.09. 

Twice a year we have clean-up days, and you can 
put any junk in the parkway that you don’t want, 
from a busted jew’s-harp to a discarded furnace, as 
much or as little as you please, and the village hauls 
it away without charge. We have a municipal eigh- 
teen-hole golf course and it’s a dandy; two beaches 
with life guards and play-apparatus; three artificial 
skating ponds in winter; schools that are interna- 
tionally famous. 

And here’s the nubbin of it: we don’t pay as high 
taxes as our neighbors. The fellow that runs the 
town (and I mean, runs), Herbert L. Woolhiser, 
told me the other night that he wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if the village government went for a whole 
year, sometime soon, without being assessed any vil- 
lage taxes at all, in order to use up some of the cash 
on hand. That’s not a promise; just a possibility. 

Is it any wonder, with so many towns and cities 
head over heels in debt and operating in the red, 
that we went to the polls to keep what we’ve got? 

Winnetka is located in Cook County, a suburb of 
Chicago. About 12,500 people. Owing to a slip-up 


in assessments a few years ago, our county tax situ- 


ation got muddled up. For over a year we received 
no tax bills at all. This year we were billed for 1931 
taxes, which we should have paid more than a \ 

ago, With the slowing-up of all tax collections, you 
can see what a mess that made. Winnetka, thoug! 


in the same tax pot as the rest of Cook County, never | 


abandoned the cash standard, never issued a tax-a! 
ticipation warrant. The schools, which are under a 
separate board, did; but not the village. 


. isn’t a special community. It’s an 
average American town. All kinds of people. Some 
rich, some poor; most of us struggle along in between. 
Lawyers, doctors, clerks, business men, engineers, 
advertising men, plumbers, policemen, preachers, 
school teachers. I’d like to think that our average of 
intelligence is high, but I don’t know as it is. But 
here’s the secret—if you can call it such. Some years 
ago, people here decided they wanted good local gov- 
ernment. They found they could have it if they pulled 
together. We’ve been pulling together. That’s all. 

How we got it is also no secret. We used common- 
sense business management. 


We got a good city manager. And backed him up. 
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ys are Just common stockholders. A few are on the 
board of directors, and turns are taken at that. Ac- 
cording to the last report, made by an outside audit- 
ing company, my family’s interest in this “business” 
amounts to about $960. 

We don’t do a thing that any other town couldn't 
do. Provided they pulled together. 


Ox: thing done here is to eliminate politics in 
the usual sense of “politics for the politicians.” Polli- 
tics in our town means—well, if a man is “in pol- 
itics” here, he is giving a lot of time to help run our 
common affairs, and he doesn’t receive a cent for it. 
William B. Moulton is president of the village now. 
Has been for two or three years. Moulton is a lawyer 
with a fine practice in Chicago, I asked him once 
how much time he gave to village affairs. 

“Oh my,” he said, lighting his old pipe, “I don’t 
know. I wouldn’t want to keep track.” 

But there’s a council meeting every second Tues- 
day that may last from supper till midnight; and, 
to my knowledge, he gives from one to several extra 
evenings a week, not to mention time on trains and 
elsewhere devoted to thinking about village problems. 

John Miller, who was in college the same time | 
was; and Eugene Rummler, my next-door neighbor’s 
brother-in-law, are a couple of the past presidents | 
know, and not one of them could you beg, bribe, or 


We have a going, efficient government business 
vhich we’re all interested. Financially, most of 
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hire to be mayor of any town under the ordinary 
“political” regime. They didn’t seek the job here. It 
sought them. They served because they knew they 
could perform a necessary service for their neighbors 
without touching pitch. 

The basic thing is that the ordinary citizen is de 
termined to have this government plant run efh 
ciently. A determination, not just a wish. The ma 
chinery is interesting and important, though I don’t 
think that it alone is an open sesame to good gov 
ernment. The caucus is an essential part of it, and 
the caucus as Winnetka uses it, I’m told, is Win- 
netka’s contribution to good municipal government. 

The purpose of the caucus is to pick reliable can- 
didates for the fifteen or twenty elective village of- 
fices. The governing body of the village proper is 
the council (board of trustees, they call it), which 
consists of six members and the president. This board 
supervises the general government. 

Then there’s an elective park board, school board, 


library board, a village clerk, | Continued on page 60| 


Winnetka’s 
health office ris 
Dr. Howard A. 
Orvis, who, 
along with his 
other dutte S, 
finds time to 
serve as secre- 
tary of the local 
Rotary club, 
































The old village hall, a relic of 
the days when towers and tur- 
rets such as adorn Rhine castles 
was the vogue in architecture, 
was, with the aid of an archi- 
tect and $40,000—but no bond 
tssue!—transformed into a mod- 
ern fire station. Today it (left) 
fits harmoniously into a rest- 
dential district and is frequent- 
ly cited to local art students as 
an outstanding and beautiful 
example of period architecture. 
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BRusimess Lines \F 


By Edward A. Filene 


| ie business is service is one of the greatest 


discoveries of modern times; but it should be treated 
as a discovery, not as a blanket absolution for all our 
business sins. Merely getting emotional about it is 
dangerous. 

Electricity also is a wonderful service. To make 
electricity serve, however, we must observe the laws 
governing electricity; and to make business give ade- 
quate service, we must observe the laws governing 
business. If we do not observe those laws, it will not 
matter much whether we are trying to serve hu- 
manity or to exploit it. 


Electricity cooks; but whether it cooks our food 
or cooks ws depends not upon how we feel about 










\\ “Even the millions who could 
not afford to buy cars bought 
them on the instalment plan; 
and ... business boomed and 
the buyers kept their jobs and 
so were able to pay for thei 
automobiles and other things.” 


electricity but upon what we do about it. And 
whether business serves in the way we want it to 
serve, or whether it serves to spread poverty in the 
midst of plenty, or to cause war among peace-loving 
nations, similarly depends not upon our intentions 
but upon our acts. 

Business is service; but business nevertheless is busi- 
ness, and business is the production and exchange of 
goods for profit. To many, even to many so-called 
business men, there seems to be a contradiction in 
these two definitions. They want to serve. They want 
to contribute to every good cause. They want to be 
nice to their customers and they want to do things 
for their employees. Nevertheless, they want profits 
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and they seem constantly torn 

between their desire for profits 

and their ideals of service. So they com- 
promise—often with disastrous results both 
to themselves and to all concerned. 

THE ONLY WAY IN WHICH BUSINESS CAN SERVE IS 
THROUGH THE PRODUCTION AND EXCHANGE OF GOODS FOR 
PROFIT. Business men, to be sure, can serve in other 
ways. They can contribute to charity. They can build 
colleges. They can join the army, or do ever so many 
interesting things. But they can not make their dusi- 
nesses serve by the introduction of any unbusinesslike 
procedure. 

If business is to serve in the greatest possible way, 
it must concentrate upon achieving the greatest pos- 
sible production and exchange of goods, and it must 
eliminate every obstacle to the greatest otal profits. 


To many, this will sound most inconsiderate and 


selfish, especially in these times when the “greed” of 


business has been blamed for almost every social ill; 
and when our great social effort to re-form our busi- 
ness lines is commonly interpreted as a step away 
from the profit system so that adequate emphasis may 


“What we did not see was that . 
ness in its own selfish interest, must 
now provide the masses with buying 
power on a hitherto unheard-of scale.” 
be placed on service. When one exam- 
ines the facts, however, instead of letting 
his emotions run riot, he will find that the greatest 
total profits can come only from the greatest total 
service. 

The depression in which American business wal- 
lowed for four gloomy years can be traced definitely 
to the fact that American business men did not fol- 
low the course which led toward the greatest total 
profits. To be sure, they had “changed their minds” 
in many ways. They had become modern, or sup- 
posed they had. They had become reconciled, to 
some extent, to the idea that higher wages meant 
greater purchasing power, and that this greater pur- 
chasing power provided greater business oppor- 
tunities. Similarly, they had discovered that lower 
prices might result in more sales and greater total 
profits than higher prices and fewer sales could bring. 

It had become a truism, then, that business is 


service; and when the depression first struck, there 
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was for the first time in business history a w 
spread willingness that wages should not be reduced 
and that the “American standard of living” should 
be retained, 

What we did not see was that, although the m: 
had come to have more buying power than 
masses had ever been known to have before. 
ability to produce goods had increased at a tre: 


dously more rapid rate; and that business in its 
selfish interest must now provide the masses with 
buying power on a hitherto unheard-of scale. 





Many good things had suddenly become cheap. 
Millions of families who, in other times, must hay: 
had to live close to the poverty line, were now rid 
ing through the country in good motor cars. Instead 
of becoming impoverished by all this seeming ex 
travagance, these same millions found themselves 
getting better and better jobs with more and mor 
pay, buying and paying for better houses, giving 
their children a better education, dressing them in 
better clothes, and, to cap the climax, putting more 
money in the savings banks. Even the millions who 
could not afford to buy cars bought them on the in- 
stalment plan; and because billions of dollars of 
goods were thus distributed annually, business 
boomed and the buyers kept their jobs and so were 
able to pay for their automobiles and other things. 

This was no miracle. It had all been made possible 
through improvements in the production and ex- 
change of goods for profit. Those business men who 
improved this process most made the greatest total 

profits. Many others, forced [ Continued on page 52 


“There was no lack of generosity and 
willingness to serve. Business 
taxed themselves bravely for une) 
ployment relief. They gave till it hwit, 
both of their money and their time.’ 
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to: Swedish State Railways 





Their province, Dalecarlia, is famous for its picturesque costumes and olden « 











These peasant maidens speak Swedish, but their smiles mean “Welcome” in any language. 


ustoms. 


Along Viking-Land Trails 


By Clinton P. Anderson 


Immediate Past President, Rotary International 


HEREVER the traveller lives, he will always 
feel the urge sometime in his life to visit the Land of 
the Midnight Sun. Even an itinerant president of 
Rotary International is not immune from that long- 
ing, particularly if in his veins flows the blood of 
the Nordic people. 

Sitting in our hotel in Hamburg, Germany, we 
came to a sharp realization that our trip through 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark would present new 
experiences, We would be in lands with languages 
vastly different from ours, among people with 
strange habits, and would visit Rotary clubs where 
customs might vary greatly from those which we 
had known. Even the railroad tickets contained a 
very forbidding list of names. We began to appreciate 
the importance of a guide. 

That was anticipation. How different the realiza- 
tion! Arriving in Oslo in the evening, we were met 
by Harold Thaulow, sergeant-at-arms at the Oslo 
Rotary Club, who combined in the most admirable 
fashion, the functions of host and guide. He took us 
directly to our hotel, made sure we were comfortable, 





Informal notebook recollections 
of a Rotary mission among those 
most hospitable of peoples, the 


Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes. 


then left that we might rest for a rather heavy 
schedule the following day. 

But the soft balmy atmosphere of early summer- 
time in Norway was not to be denied. In it was all the 
lure of a fragrant springtime, and once we had had 
our dinner we were out on the streets, fascinated by 
the parade of the high school students celebrating 
examination time. They streamed past in a never- 
ending succession, gay with their red caps, red ties, 
whips, and canes. Soon, if the fates were kind and the 
examination papers were satisfactory, they would be 
university students, and on the threshold of that great 


experience they were filled with joy. 


i the morning we went to see the Viking boats. 
Norway has sought to perpetuate the memory of 
those old conquerors who ranged up and down the 
Atlantic coast, and who, if their sagas may be be- 


lieved, were the first Europeans to touch the shores of 
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living far out of the cit 
were isolated six or se\ 





months of the year, and it 
became necessary to fill thei: 





storehouses at harvest tim: 
so they might have food 


Norwegians make the most 
of their summer sunshine 
and the flowers it brings. 
These women were snapped 
in the flower booths in 
the Bergen public market. 


Publishers’ Photo Service 
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Every Norwegian knows the lure of ski trails 
on a clear, frosty day. These old-time peasant 
homes are preserved in Oslo’s outdoor Folks Mu- 
seum. Note the weathered sides and dirt roofs. 





America. In the museum are three of the crafts, and 
one cannot look at them without marvelling that 
in them even a band of sturdy men could have 
crossed the ocean, explored a new land, and returned 
home in safety. 

In the Viking boat, the king, or queen, a slave, 
a trusty dog, and a complete supply of provisions 
were buried. These boats, encased in peat and clay, 
have been found well preserved, and the unearthing 
of the accompanying objects has revealed much 
about the way the Vikings of ten centuries ago lived. 

Near the Viking boats is the Folks Museum. Here 
you may walk through the ravines of the park and 
see replicas of the various great valleys of Norway. 
In each ravine is a group of houses, placed there to 
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Deservedly popular with the 
Swedish people is H.R.H. 
Gustaf Adolph, the Crown 
Prince. He is an honorary 
member of the Stockholm 
Rotary Club and often at- 
tends its regular meetings. 


close at hand when winter 
set in, 

Luncheon was at a sport- 
ing restaurant high above 
Oslo. In the wintertime, 
residents of Oslo come up 
to the restaurant for a cup 
of coffee and then, strap- 
ping on their skis, glide all 
the way back to the city. 

After the luncheon with 
the directors of the Oslo 
club, we left for a beautiful 
drive to Hosbjor, a moun- 
tain resort near Hamar. It 
was a spendid drive, much 
of it along Mjdsen Lake, one 
hundred and twenty miles 
long and the largest in Nor- 
way. The lake starts at Eids- 
vold, where union between 
Norway and Sweden was 
accomplished in 1814. Near- 
by is a sulphur spring and 
the story of its origin is typ- 
ical of the folklore of the 
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Nordic. ... There was a great giant W ho was 
disappointed to find a church built at Eidsvold. 
He determined to destroy it and so he tore from 


his body one of his huge legs and hurled 


it 
against the church. Saint Olaf magically ap 
peared and held up the cross. The leg paused 
for an instant in mid-air, turned to stone, fell 
into the ground, and made a huge hole, which 
is now the sulphur spring. ... Such is the faith 
of a Norwegian. 

Our luncheon and dinner had introduced us 
Old-time folk dances are again popular 
thanks, in part, to the efforts 
Belfrage. A glance at the lowe 
Stockholm 1s calle a the “Venice of th 
townhall looms impressively 
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Don’t be fooled. The old mill looks as though 
it belongs in Holland, but in reality it 1s to be 
found in the town of Langeland, Denmark. And 
the church built to look like an organ is one of 
the sights always shown to Copenhagen wisitors. 

to the fine Scandinavian custom of being toasted 
with the word “Skal.” (The small circle over the 
letter ‘a’ gives it the sound of our letter ‘o.’) A man 
may lift his wine glass to you and pronounce the 
magic word, Then, if you are trained in the proper 
technique, you will salute him with your glass. You 
will not take your eyes away from the gaze of his 
eyes while you drink, and you will salute him again 
with your glass before you set it down. 

Only in that way may you properly partake of 
this old Scandinavian custom. 

At Hosbjor we were introduced to one of the 
great facts of European housekeeping. One of our 
friends lifted a glass, and, tipping the beer in it 
back and forth, he witnessed with much satisfac- 
tion how the foam of the beer would cling to 
the glass, 


“It is a glass that has been properly washed,” he 
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observed. In answer to my question he ¢, 
plained that a beer glass should be washed 
in soda and water and not in soap and 

If it is washed in soap, the foam of the | 
will not cling to the glass. America has | 
without legal beer for so many years that 
new generation of housewives may n 
have learned the proper procedure in 
washing of beer glasses. 


A TRAIN journey brought us to Trond 
hjem for the Norwegian district conference, 
It varied in its pattern from district co 
ferences we had known in that only th 
first six or seven hours were set aside for th, 
deliberative sessions. During that time th 
Norwegian Rotarians talked earnestly about 
the problems of Rotary. Then they ad. 
journed to devote their time to the business 
of living, in which they are masters of the art. 
We had gone for luncheon to the hom 
of Reidar Brekke, [Continued on page 50| 
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Jessie Tarbox Beals 


“But just to read is not enough. It makes a great deal of difference... 


, 
what we read, 


what books we make available to our children, what ones we give to our friends 


‘Round the Reading Lamp 


By Kendall Weisiger 


F THE making of books there is no end, says 
the poet, and of the making of lists of recommended 
books it would seem that there has been enough. 
Ask any librarian, and you will be deluged with lists 
—not to mention heavy-browed bibliographies!—by 
experts. And so, perhaps just because mine admit- 
tedly are by an amateur, they will be welcomed. 

Unlike some experts, I have tried to make mine 
short—and just as readily usable by a Christmas shop- 
per puzzling over “what to give” to a friend as by a 
parent or teacher offering reading counsel to a child. 
Our parents and grandparents had time to read, and 
so shall we, increasingly as we learn better how to 
distribute the time that machines save in doing the 
work of the world. 

But just to read is not enough. It makes a great 
deal of difference to society, as well as to ourselves, 
what we read, what books we make available to our 
children, what ones we give to our friends. Now that 
so many excellent books can be bought at very low 


Timely suggestions on good books 


that youngand old should know—~ 
with between-the-line ideas for 
the thoughtful Christmas shopper. 


prices the way is made easy for every family to build 
up a home library. Surely parents can render no finer 
service to their children than to expose them to the 
influence of good literature. There is no present that 
one could give that will bring more enduring pleas 
ure than a good book that may open the windows ol 
the mind to beautiful thoughts and high aspiration. 

Selecting books is not a matter to be left to chance. 
Tastes and interests vary with individuals, especially 
among growing children. Boys and girls are moti- 
vated by vastly different interests and emotions, de- 
pending upon their physical, mental, and emotional 
development. So the suggestions for the children’s 
reading have been classified by age groups, beginning 
with the youngest. 

First, let us consider the child up to age eight who 
is in the first, second, and third grades. Before age 











five, nearly all children like to be read to and enjoy 
looking at pictures. Up to seven they like jingles and 
nursery rhymes, and repetitive sounds carry a very 
direct appe al. Under this he ading come: 


The Rhymes of Old Mother Goose 
T he Gold n Goose Book _ Leslie Ex 3rooke 


q he ‘J hre e Little Pig: Le slie a ,rooke 


Little tots also enjoy simple fairy tales and nature 
and animal stories in which the animals do the talk- 
ing, such as: 


Aesop’s Fables—Selected by Joseph Jacobs 

The Age of Fable—Thomas Bulfinch 

Uncle Remus, His Songs and Stories—Joel Chandler 
Harris 

Arabian Nights—Edited by Kate D. Wiggin 

A Child’s Garden of Verse—Robert L. Stevenson 

The King of the Golden River—John Ruskin 

Old Mother West Wind Series—Thornton Burgess 

The Fairy Ring—Kate D. Wiggin 

Hansel and Gretel—Grimm Brothers 

Poems of Childhood—Eugene Field 

Rhymes of Childhood—James Whitcomb Riley 

Grimms’ Fairy Tales 

Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
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At age eight, children’s interests transfer from | 
stories to real life, so child life and stories of chil. 
have great appeal. Realistic animal and nature stories 
are read in great numbers. The child now wants a 
rational explanation of things even though he 
like occasionally to escape from reality to a world o 
his own fashioning. A real interest in reading begins 
at age nine, and at age ten, books of travel and stories 
of other lands have appeal. Many boys begin to read 
books on science and invention as well as biographies 
in simple style. Legendary characters and heroes be- 
come real persons to the reader. History in story form 
is preferred. At this age, the groundwork of interest 
develops in subjects that may stimulate thought 
regarding the choice of a life work. 


Boooxs unfold to the inquiring mind two worlds, 
the world of things and the world of ideas, so a list 
of books for children from ages eight to twelve 
should do two things for them; first, create an eager 
ness for the best of literature and a desire for contact 
with the minds of great men; second, arous: 
a burning curiosity about the world of na 


ture and mechanics and the how and 
of things. So I suggest these: 


Children’s Book of Birds—Olive T. Miller 
Story Book of Science—Jean H. Fabre 
The Wonder Book of Chemistry—Jean H. Fab: 
Wild Animals I Have Known—Ernest T. Seto: 
Pictures Every Child Should Know— 
Dolores Bacon 
The American Natural History— 
Wm. T. Hornady 
Story of the Forest—John G. Darrance 
Men of Iron—Howard Pyle 
Stories of the Bible—Jessie Hurlbut 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm—Kate D. Wiggi: 
Jungle Books—Rudyard Kipling 
The Call of the Wild—Jack London 
The Blue Bird—Maurice Maeterlinck 
Hans Brinker—Mary Mapes Dodge 
Peter Pan—J. M. Barrie 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland— 
Lewis Carroll 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin—Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Little Women—Louisa Alcott 
The Swiss Family Robinson—J. D. Wyss 
Robinson Crusoe—Daniel Defoe 
Black Beauty—Sewell 
Tanglewood Tales—Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Handbook for Boys—Boy Scouts of America 
[Continued on page 


~\ 


“I read them over and over... they 
never fail to bring me pleasure and to 
leave a sweet fragrance in my soul.” 
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Rotary Hourglass 


A miscellany of items of general Rotary interest 
selected from letters and other current material. 


A 167% Record! Can any Rotary club beat 
that of Flora, Ill.? Its membership has increased 
to thirty-four—since 


er cent—trom six 


first. 
- . * 
It's Dr. Nelson Now. Dr. Paul 
vorth, formerly governor of the Thirty-fourth 
trict of Rotary International and now'a mem- 
ber of the International Service Committee, was 


Emerson 


on October 20 formally inducted into office as 
the sixth president of Alfred University, Alfred, 
New York. 

The first official act of President Titsworth, 
after the ceremony, was to confer the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws on John Nelson of 
Montreal, Canada, president of Rotary Interna- 
tional. Both President Titsworth and Dr. Nelson 
delivered notable addresses, the former speaking 
on “The Creative Teacher,” the latter on “The 
University’s Part in Promoting International Un- 
derstanding.” 

Among the guests present were many Rotari- 
ans including District Governors Ritchie Lawrie, 
Ir., of the Thirty-fourth District; W. R. Allen, 
of the Twenty-eighth District; Charles Reeve 
Vanneman, of the Twenty-ninth District; also, 
Past District Governors: Dr. Harlan H. Horner, 
of the Twenty-ninth District; Walter D. Head, 
of the Thirty-sixth District, and the chairman 
of the International Service Committee; William 
H. Campbell and L. Dudley Field, of the Twenty- 
eighth District; and John Wells, president of the 
Hornell (N. Y.) Rotary Club. 

* <¢ © 

Jim Davidson Tree. Taking advantage of the 
fact that Mrs. James W. Davidson and her 
daughter, Marjorie, of Vancouver, Canada, were 
in Chicago for the World’s Fair, Rotary’s Presi- 
dent Emeritus and Mrs. Paul P. Harris invited 
them to their home in Morgan Park. There they 
took part in the dedication of a tree in Paul’s 
famous International Garden which will be 


known as the “Jim Davidson Tree.”’ Rotarian 
Jim Davidson, whose useful and colorful career 
came to a close linked the 
Orient and the Occident with a string of Rotary 
Mrs. (Lillian David 


son’s series of articles will most vividly recall. 


a few months ago, 


clubs as readers of Dow) 


+ * * 


Honor Guy Gundaker. Philadelphia Rotari 
ans assembled on the evening of October 17,for a 
meeting that was as significant as it was unique. 
Designated as Night,” it 
entirely devoted to paying tribute to Guy Gun 


“Guy Gundaker was 
daker on the occasion of his election to honorary 
membership for life in the Philadelphia Rotary 
Club (see page 34). Guy was a charter member 
of the Philadelphia club, its president in 1914- 
1915, and, as almost everybody knows, was presi- 
dent of Rotary International in 1923-24. 

The program was entirely in the hands of 
Guy’s own club and dealt with his career as a 
business man, as a Rotarian, and as an adminis 
trator. It provided a fitting occasion to review the 
record of so outstanding a Rotarian and to pre- 
vent that record from being lost or forgotten— 


which could be the more easily done in view 


of the fact that the termination of his active 
membership fixed the period to be considered, 
the years from 1910 to 1933, almost a quarter 
of a century of unceasing, sincere devotion to 
the cause of Rotary. Three past presidents of the 
Philadelphia club spoke upon different aspects of 
Guy’s career and dwelt upon the wide scope and 
lasting effect of his influence upon Rotary and 
the business world. Though there were no speak- 
ers from other clubs, many letters and telegrams 
of praise and good wishes were received from 
Rotary officials, past and present, including Paul 
Harris, the founder of Rotary, John 
Nelson, and Secretary Chesley R. Perry. A poem 
by Rufe Chapin, treasurer of, Rotary International 
—“‘The Guy that Put Codes on the Map’’—was 
one of the hits of the evening. Past International 


President 






ville Gily., WANE DHUVESsi 


coal company 


President G! 


acted as mast f ceremonies. 

A review of t Various apprai ( 
Rotary career 1 ils that ecial attent ‘ 
paid to his « asis on Vocational S$ 
of Rotary’s most important goals. His 
the necessity of “Codes of Correct Business Pra 
tice” anticipated ten years one of NRA 


conspicuous 


reform and econ ic recover Guy's « 
tions to the literature of Rotary are notewort 
particularly the well-known pamphlet ao 


ing Knowledge of Rotary,” 
1 as “perl the most potent 


has describ a 


of Rotary literature that we have ever had 


It was a speci ur t satisfaction t 
body present that, while Guy's rea strenuous 
days in Rotary had ended b ‘ 


became, by action of his own club, a Rot an f 
life—one whose interest and couns vi 
ways be at the command of the cause and 
nization he had so powerfully served. 

Ann Gundaker, his wife, who is al 
well known in Rotary circles as Gu 
was also the club's guest at this d S v 
definitely identified as the original ‘‘Rotary A 
for, as Paul Harris said in his letter I oft 
think of her as the leading woman ex; 
our doctrines.” 

“It was,” writes a member of the Philad ia 
club, “‘a great meeting and one that clinched a 
impressive record of achievement and it 
an imperishable chapter in the history of R 

* > > 

Word from Bernt. Jake W. Binder, who i 
secretary of the Bergen County Chamber of 
Commerce and an always-active member of tl 


Hackensack (N J Rotary Club. 3 
] 


raaio me ag 


in receipt of 
from Bernt Balchen, 


Wilkins-Ell 


the following 
Hackensack Rotarian now 


worth antarctic expedition: 


with th 
THANKS FOR WIRE FROM ROTARY. GIVE MY 
BEST REGARDS TO ROTARIANS AND CHAMBER 


OF COMMERCE, 


At the time the radiogram wa nt, t 
Palchen ship was at a point direct! dow 
under” from New York, 2,900 mi it 
Cape Town. It was transmitted by ‘ 
the New York Times. 

. > * 
Committees Meet. The Aims and Object 


Rotary Interna 
o October 30 for a thre« 
an J. Murra 
Bowling Green, Ky., presiding. Al ember 

Glyndon H. Crocker, Cortland, N. Y., Walter D. 
Head, Montclair, N. J., L. Scott Langley, Chel 
tenham, England, and Edward F. McFaddin, 


Committee of R.J. (short for 
tional) met in Chica 


day session with Chair: 


Hope, Ark.—were present. 

The Executive Committee met November 2 
Personnel: President John Nelson, Montreal, Can- 
ada, chairman; and Directors George C. Hager, 
Chicago, Will R. Manier, Jr., Nashville, Tenn., 
Ernest W. Dunbar, Cambridge, Mass. 

. * - 

Add 100%ers. Dr. L. M. Anderson, of the 
Lake City (Fla.) Rotary Club has maintained a 
100 per cent attendance record for a decade. 


—Tue MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD 
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Guy GUNDAKER (above), past president (1923-24) 
and vice president (1916-17) of Rotary International; 
because, in special session (see page 33),the Rotary Club 
of Philadelphia, of which he was president (1914-15) 
and charter member, conferred upon him honorary 
membership for lite and formally resolved, that: 


Wuereas, in the pamphlet familiar to all Rotarians, entitled 4 
ng Knowledge Rotary, and in many other pamphlets, 
rticles, and addresses, he has contributed conspicuously to a cor- 


rect understanding of Rotary and to its permanent literature, and 





WuereEas, as chairman of the Transportation Committee to the 
Ostend Convention in 1927, he organized and executed the busi- 
ness of transporting the Rotarians of North America to Europe 
and arranged post-convention activities with great foresight... 
Wuereas, his acquaintance and influence with Rotarians of all 
lands acquired by personal contacts through extensive travel, both 
oficial and unofficial, have materially strengthened Rotary’s 
sition the world over, and 

Wuereas, it is highly fitting and important that this extraor- 
dinary record of services to our Club and to Rotary International 
hould be suitably recognized and perpetuated, 

Now, THEREFORE Be tr Resotvep By the Board of Directors 
of the Rotary Club of Philadelphia and by the Club itself in full 
meeting assembled, that they hereby register their deep and last- 


ing appreciation of and gratitude for the imperishable service 
rendered by Guy Gundaker unceasingly for nearly a quarter of a 
century to... our Club and Rotary International, and 

£ Ir FurtHer Reso.vep That we hereby utter and declare to 
im our earnest and heartfelt hope, prayers, and best wishes for 
is future health, happiness, and success and long continued 


service and usefulness to the community and business world. 
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This Month 
We Honor— 


ADOLPH S. OCHS (below),- ho: 
member of the Rotary Club of Chatta: 
‘Tennessee, because, following a printin; 
prenticeship started at the age of cle, 
began a notable career in American jo 
ism in 1878 when at twenty he bx 
the publisher of the Chattanooga Tim. 
which he is still the proprietor; becaus: 

in Philadelphia and in New York h 
upheld the finest traditions of his profes 
his name since 1896 being identified 
that outstanding exponent of news sobriety 
and good taste, The New York Time: 
cause for thirty-three years his voice has | 
an influential one in the councils of the A 
ciated Press; because of many philanthro; 
projects in the interests of good citi; 
ship, exploration, science, and _ learn 
because he founded and developed the bea 
tiful Chattanooga-Lookout Mountain Park 
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Be 


Rosert JOLLY (right), superintendent of the 
Memorial Hospital of Houston, Texas; because he is 
president-elect of the American Hospital Associa 
tion; and because he has been a source of inspiration 
to his fellow members of the Houston Rotary 
Club since joining in 1922, serving for ten years 


as song leader, for several years as a member of 


19290. 


various committees, and as vice-president in 


Byron O. JONES (lower right), “B.O.” as he is 
affectionately known among the members of the 
Rotary Club of Chicago of which he has several 
times been a director; because he has served faith 
fully and successfully as chairman of the Sunshine 
Committee for twenty-two years, during which time 
he has personally supervised the packing and dis- 
tribution of Christmas baskets to 44,000 of Chicago’s 
poor, besides doing inestimable good in supplying 
clothing, fuel, and medical aid to the destitute—as 
well as spreading good cheer and sunshine to the 
families of local and visiting Rotarians in times of 
illness or death; and because in the eyes of his fel- 
low Chicago Rotarians he has become the personi- 
fication of Rotary’s motto, “Service Above Self,” in 
recognition of which he was in 1930 elected to 
honorary membership and given an automobile. 











Photo (below): Walinger 


HENRI BUISSON 
(right), secretary of the 
Montreux-Vevey (Switzer- 
land) Rotary Club since its 
organization in 1928; be- 
cause the club bulletin 
which he edits has come to 
be recognized as one of the 
most refreshing in Europe; 
because his keen and active 
interest in youth placement 
has been most helpful and 
has brought him the chair- 
manship of the Swiss Boys 
Work Committee; and be- 
cause, when this year there 
seemed to be a possibility 
that the third Swiss camp 
for sons of Rotarians from 
several countries could not 
be organized, he and Mme. 
Buisson directed and carried 
on to successful completion 
this fine annual interna- 
tional assemblage of -youth; 
and, finally, because as a 
successful architect he has 
dignified his profession. 
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A New Chance for the Bankrupt 


By Henry H. Henmmann 


Executive Manager, National Association of Cred:t Men 


reflect the will of a determined group. 


Usually that group is in a majority; sometimes it is 
a minority. 

Too often, however, the conditions that lead to a 
demand for legislative change are themselves in a 
state of change. And so our laws are outdated, oft- 
times, even before they are put into operation. Legis- 
lation is easy; repeal or revision, tedious. The catch 
phrase—“there ought to be a law”—is charged with 
ironic humor. This quick shifting of public opinion 
in recent years is well illustrated in recent American 
bankruptcy legislation. 

During the past decade, business men and creditors 
of the United States realized that the bankruptcy 
law was badly in need of repairs. Bankruptcy losses 
reached the staggering total of over a billion dollars 
annually, Bankruptcy dividends today are as scarce as 
white crows; the percentage figures more suggestive 
of the erstwhile legal contents of prohibition bever- 
ages than of business payments on account of debts 
or obligations. Over a billion dollars a year are actu- 
ally wasted — lost! —a subtle but menacing tax on 
business at a time when business is complaining 
bitterly over its taxation burdens. 

It is dificult to comprehend such a sum of money, 
but if you will just contemplate for a moment that 
it would keep one million men out of the bread lines 
for a whole year, you can grasp the significance of 
the sum. Or, by way of comparison, think of the 
total industrial profits of American industry in 1931, 
and your visualization will be in line with the bank- 
ruptcy losses. In 1932, of course, the total industrial 
profits would fall short of the actual losses Americans 
experienced in bankruptcies during that year. 

That loss amounted to $1,193,335,414.46! 

The tragedy of it all is that this loss can be avoided. 
One need only turn to Europe and study the bank- 
ruptcy experiences of European countries to be thor- 
oughly convinced of this. 

Let us take into consideration for a moment the 
bankruptcy system developed in England. We learn 
that go per cent of the bankruptcy cases are com- 
mercial, and of these debtors less than 10 per cent 


Uncle Sam, with an alert eve on 
racketeers, offers an emergency 
reprieve for honest John Smiths 


whose debt loads are unbearable. 


obtained outright discharges. Many discharges are 
denied and a considerable number are suspended f 
various periods, with the stipulation that specified 
payments out of future earnings be made. The Eng- 
lish base their discharge considerably upon whethe: 
or not the bankruptcy “has arisen from circumstances 
for which the debtor cannot justly be held responsi- 
ble.” Discharge is generally denied if the assets are 
not equal to 50 per cent of his unsecured liabilities, 
Besides that, they consider a debtor morally culpable 
if he does not disclose his true condition. 

Tersely put, the English Bankruptcy Court con- 
cerns itself with those who wilfully waste assets or are 
nothing more than ordinary bankruptcy crooks. As 
Judge A. B. Kreft, of San Francisco, for twenty years 
a referee in bankruptcy has pointed out, the English 
make it their policy to see that bankruptcy proceed- 
ings are as disagreeable as possible to the debtor. 


| us look at the philosophy behind bankruptcy 
statutes in the United States. Originally written to 
relieve unfortunates of a life of servitude on account 
of their debts and to take the assets of the petitioner 
in bankruptcy, conserve, and distribute them equit- 
ably, so that creditors might be given the ultimate 
possible return from their sad experience, the Ameri- 
can law in practice actually developed victims of the 
bankruptcy court and all but dissipated dividends 
through the system of multiple fees, charges, and 
allowances. There are many instances where political 
patronage was dispensed to feast upon the bankrupt 
estate. Then there is the fraud and dishonesty among 
the bankrupts. 

If for a moment you would believe that the fraud 
element of the bankrupt is of minor importance, | 
would ask you to contemplate the fact that during 
the course of the past seven years, one organization 
alone—the National Association of Credit Men—has 
been instrumental in securing the indictments and 
conviction of almost 1,300 people, who committed 
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it crimes principally through the violation of th« 
cruptcy laws, 
1e particular explosion that caused serious con- 
ition to be given to the bankruptcy “racket” was 
Donovan investigation which was conducted in 
New York City. While the stench of that situation 
could hardly be said to have reflected the general 
lition throughout the nation, it did emphasize 
need of immediate attention to bankruptcies. 
\ccordingly, Solicitor General Thomas D, Thacher 


C 


lertook a careful, painstaking study of the Bank- 
tcy Act and its functions, in an endeavor to learn 
s shortcomings and bring about the needed correc- 
1. He placed in direct charge of this work Mr. 
Llovd K. Garrison, who is now dean of the Law 


and Mr. Garrison, aided by a large staff, seriously 
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School of the University of Wisconsin. Mr. Thacher 













took up their study of bankruptcy administration 
It is very doubtful whether the g neral subj 

has ever been given a more thorough study 

investigation. Their analytical rescarch was 1 





1 ° | 7 ‘ 
conducted in almost every bankruptcy distri 
United States, but European bankruptcy laws, prac 


A 






tices, and experiences were carefully weighed. And 





where they suggested practical solutions of our own 


] 


ice incorporated 
I 





_ 


problems, the solicitor general’s off 





these practices and regulations as a part of their find 





ings. Years of laborious, painstaking work brought 





forth a comprehensive, scientific bankruptcy program 






which was placed before President Hoover, who im- 





mediately recommended it for enactment. and in 





1931 it was introduced by Senator Hastings. 
The Act, like a Rip Van Winkle, peacefully slumb- 


ers hidden away, as it is, in congressional fastnesses. 








From the very first. 





the recommendations 






were subject to attack 






along a broad front. 





Some of these attacks 






were well founded. 





Others rested upon less 





secure foundation. But 







the real factor in allow 


ing this legislation to 





languish and finally die 





for want of interest was 







the swift and sudden 


change of psychology 





of the American people, 





due to the drastic de 
flation. 


Instead of the creditor 








class being in position 





to seek protection, the 






debtor class was riding 






high on a sympathetic 






wave at the expense of 





the creditor class. The 






whole underlying the- 





ory and objective of the 






[| Continued on page 47| 













“The retention of self re- 
spect and the stimulation 
of integrity and honesty 

among those in the bond 

age of debt is as fine an 
ideal as business can hope 
to cultivate and to attain.” 
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Fditorial Comment 


On the Way Up 


Over a high ridge in the foothills of the Rockies, 
ranchers have built a road to which they have given 
the picturesque name, “The Lazy S.” It weaves to the 
right, to the left, then back to the right, and so over 
the top. The grade is easy on the long stretches, but 
at each turn it is sharp. 

“If you can make the bends,” the natives will tell 
the motorist, “you'll get to the top easy.” 

It is so with this old world of ours. We run along 
with comparatively little effort, then abruptly are 
confronted by a turn. It means a shifting of gears 
and a gruelling pull. 

Up to October 28, 1929, the grade was easy. A buoy- 
ant optimism insisted upon heralding the dawn of “a 
new era.” Callow prophets recalled panics and hard 
times of older generations only to refer to them as a 
part of the old-fashioned and unenlightened eco- 
nomic order. And that great war fought to end wars 
was, We were eager to assure ourselves, a success. 

But four years have passed, four years of pushing 
up a grade which we at first refused to admit existed. 
We have seen work stop on buildings with naked 
girders a forlorn reproach to our hopes. Fictitious 
values have mushed soggily. Queues of jobless, 
hungry men have stood where the gates swung wide 
in 1928 and 1929. And “the next war,” a phrase we 
once abhorred, has so often been reiterated as to be- 
come a commonplace. 

We are still on the grade, but are we climbing? 

Signs are not lacking that we are. In the United 
States the notable efforts at recovery are producing 
some positive results, In England, according to such 
an astute observer as Walter Runciman, president 
of the Board of Trade, there is a definite economic 
improvement. From the International Labor Office 
at Geneva, where economic fact is without fear or 
favor sifted from economic fiction, comes the good 
word of a world-wide amelioration of conditions 
that have paralyzed commerce for four dreary years. 
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While a world organ- 
ization, Rotary Interna- 
tional is an employer of 
United 


States and as such has 


labor in the 


signed the Employers’ 
Agreement of President 
Roosevelt’s  Reémploy- 


ment Program. 











And although another disarmament conference has 
grounded, public sentiment with renewed vehemence 
demands peace. 

Perhaps the most significant of all signs, however, 
is a simple one that any Rotarian may confirm for 
himself in his own experience, his own club, his own 
community. It is a growing willingness to face facts 
realistically, to study them, to chart new courses based 
on conclusions so obtained—thereby antidoting that 
arch poisoner of all constructive action, fear, 

The New York Rotary Club, for example, recently 
sponsored an “Era of Recovery” conference, in 
which distinguished authorities presented the picture 
not as they wish it to be, but as they actually see it. 
Hundreds of other organizations have staged similar 
meetings. And if doubt remains that ballyhco and 
ostrich tactics are going out of fashion, one need but 
compare newspapers and magazines of this month, 
this year, with those of 1932, 1931, 1930, and 1929. 

Yes, it has been a long pull and the end of the turn 
is not yet in sight. But surely, as 1933 approaches its 
close, we may snatch a look over our shoulder. It will 
reveal that progress has been, is being, wll be, made. 


A Christmas Footnote 


ry 

Baur stormed the editor with a Scrooge-like 
wrinkle of his nose. “More Christmas stories and 
every one fairly reeks with sentimentality. Bah!” 

Now it had so happened that the man had fore- 
sworn an evening at the bowling alleys to read the 
pre-holiday batch of manuscripts at home. Hence 
this scene, hence his mood. 

“But,” chirped his wife with a lilt that even 
Bob Cratchit couldn’t have improved upon, “why 
shouldn’t the young dears be sentimental for once? 
We haven’t had too much of it this year, you know. 
And besides what is Christmas for if it isn’t senti- 
ment? Lots of it.” 

The cavernous frown eased away—but slowly, of 
course—for the man in his heart sensed that his wife 
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was right in this, even as in many things. And, too, 
he ruminated a few moments later as she resumed 
her crocheting and he smoothed his frumpled hair 
and picked up another manuscript, happiness, cheer, 
that z¢ what Christmas is for... hmm... 

Christmas? Sure. It’s simply the annual reminder 
of human values in a world that insists upon being 
so dashedly businesslike . .. warms human relations 

-hmm... Wasn’t it old Voltaire who said that 
even if there were no God, man’s need would neces- 
sitate inventing one... a Christmas, too... 


A Word for the ‘Ex’ 


Hi: WAS a good Rotarian. Fellow members with- 
out hesitation referred to him as “one of our wheel- 
horses.” Then, through no fault of his own, he was 
compelled to drop out of his club. Perhaps he was 
speaking for many other “ex-es” when, recently, he 
confided to a still active member: 

“Since I was forced out of Rotary, not a single Ro- 
tarian has invited me to attend a Rotary luncheon. 
I haven’t become any the less a good Rotarian simply 
because I am no longer a member of the club. I be- 
lieve I observe the spirit of Rotary’s principles as 
closely as I did when I was a member. But I have felt 
at times that I would like to have an occasional con- 
tact with the body of men propagating those ideas. 

“The thought does persist in occurring to me: Is 
it a one-sided affair? My interest continues in Rotary; 
but does Rotary’s interest continue in me? Certainly 
J don’t want any Rotarian to buy my lunch. I w ould 
expect to pay for it. But it would have pleased me 
mightily if some Rotarian had taken the trouble to 
extend such an invitation.” 

Probably it is a rare club that does not have its 
former members who, under the skin, still have a 
desire to renew the old fellowship. The very condi- 
tions that forced them to drop their membership now 
increase their need for the friendly contact that once 
relieved the strain of business pressure and cares. 


Shouldn’t they have it? 
The NRA Evolves 


Ar THE midnight stroke of the clock on Decem- 
ber thirty-first, the first maneuver in the United 
States’ great offensive officially ends. Then the so- 
called blanket code, temporary agreements on mini- 
mum wages and hours, are like shock troops to be 
displaced along the major recovery front by the regu- 
lars, the industrial codes. 

These have been formulated by trade associations 
and officially approved. They prescribe fair business 
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practices as well as minimum wages and hours. They 
remain in effect until June, 1935 

Well may men rub amazed eyes. 
tured to strength on log-cabin tracitions and rugged 
individualism, within seven months has adopted the 
principle of regulated competition. Perhaps Fred- 
erick R. Burley, Australian manufacturer, was speak 
ing for many in other lands when recently he cited 
the National Industrial Recovery Act as “the most 
interesting going thing in the world today.” 

That the NRA program would encounter difficul- 
ties was expected, General Hugh Johnson, in becom- 
ing its administrator, likened himself to a man put- 
ting his head on a guillotine block with a wager that 
the axe would fail to fall. Recent events would indi- 
cate that he did not over-state the case. 


America, nur 


The expected criticism has come. Some say the 
NRA is too dictatorial, others declare its provisions 
unduly raise production costs and are unenforcable. 
And so it runs on. But more important than the mere 
fact of criticism is that it is being welcomed by off- 
cials and is proving a corrective for mistakes admit- 
tedly made, That augurs well. 

Alre: dy an evolution in the NRA is perceptible. 
Gerard Swope, of the General Electric Company, has 
suggested further administrative changes. But neither 
his nor other popular proposals disturb the basic con- 
cept. It is that economic ills are not a visitation from 
an outraged Providence, but are man-made and can 
be cured by intelligent social action, and that all men 
have an inalienable right to an opportunity to earn 
a decent living. 


A Notable 1933 Event 


Cricaco’s A Century of Progress Exposition, 
just terminated, has c carried with credit the mantle 
of a great tradition, the origin of which is entwined 
in the lore of medieval fairs. The courage of the men, 
many of them Rotarians, who “centered their 
thoughts on achievement and not excuses” has been 
happily vindicated by 22,000,000 paid admissions. 
But no statistics can measure the benefit wrought 
to human spirit in this and the years to come. Boldly 
striking original notes, the fair’s very architecture 
and symphonic play of colored lights have been a 
fillip to the imagination of cieiaaile Organized 
about the nucleus of mechanical progress, its social 
science, religious, and art exhibits have focussed mass 
attention on a truth recently voiced by Dr. Allen D. 
Albert, assistant to the president of the fair and 
former president of Rotary International: 
“Mechanical progress unrestrained may become but 
a further instrument in the hand of the oppressor.” 
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What a day was this—Christmas time, last year—in Great Falls, Montana, when local Rotaria) 


a 


ind their wives helped prepare and serve a turkey dinner with all the trimmings to these 643 


boys and girls who would otherwise surely not have had such a feast. Rotary clubs in 
parts of the world now have plans under way for similar activities for this Christmas se: 


Rotary Around the World 


These brief news notes—gleaned from letters and bulletins—mirror thi 


» 
Spain 
Tuberculosis Campaign 
Vico—A ries of lectures on the prevention 
of tuberculosis has been prepared under the 
1 t Vis R i ( in S 
to be delivered in t variotl rd 
towns otf Galicia and b iven b il 
sician members of the club codperating with 
sicians from Madrid. 
» 
Argentina 
Library for Prisoners 
AzuI A librar f volu has been 
d ited t } cil \r R ians 
t | i d 1 
ducation. Ma 
i Vail l l 


Mexico 


Benefit ( yclone Sufferers 


Ac SCALI S \ aqaanc 
< ds ( W < \ { il t 

t ’ I Ww C 
held by A calientes Rotarians 
Australia 


Cam pat 
HoBart 
Bristol 


Hobart Rotarians have launched. a campaign of 


“y } » 
gn for Employment 
1 with the success of the 


Impresse 


(England) Scheme for reémployment, 


ied activities of the Rotary movement. Contributions are always w: 


their own. Cards were distributed among all 
work 


they could provide during the winter months. 


citizens asking them to indicate what 


Calls were made on those who did not im- 
mediately answer. The response, far exceeding 
the highest anticipation, showed that citizens 
agreed to spend the sum of £55,058. 


Switzerland 
Intercity Meet 

BasEL—Members of the Rotary Club of Basel, 
were hosts to the newly elected club at Freiburg, 


Germany, recently. Fifteen of the twenty-five 
members of the new group were in attendance. 


Yugoslavia 


Open School 

ZaGREB—When a local school was closed and 
the 600 children attending it were transferred 
to another crowded school building, Zagreb Ro- 
tarians immediately became interested in the 
situation. As a direct result of their efforts the 
school has been reopened. 


Peru 
Organize Field Trips 


PacasMayo—As part of their Boys Work pro- 
gram, Pacasmayo Rotarians have organized a 
series of field trips, in order that local school 
children may combine practical knowledge with 
their theoretical school routine. 


Austria 
Plan Field House 


Graz—The Boys Work Committee 
Graz Rotary Club is making 
erection of a Field House suitable 


plans 


winter and summer sports for the young 
of their city. Graz Rotarians are also conti! 
their service of last year in supplying poor s 
children with shoes. 


China 
Health Campaign 


TstNAN—Ten thousand pamphlets outlining 





simply the ways of preventing infectious diseases 
have been distributed by Tsinan Rotarians among 
the poorer Chinese. It is estimated that no | 


than 50,000 Chinese have thus received t 
benefit of this service. The pamphlet itselt 
prepared from an address delivered bef t! 


Rotary club. 


Uruguay 
International Highway 


Montevip—eo—Don Joaquin Serratosa Gibils, 
former secretary of the Montevideo Rotary Club, 
has conceived a unique plan for beautifyin 
great Colonia-Montevideo with Argentine and 
Uruguayan trees. This plan proposes that each 
Argentine Rotary club donate 100 small trees from 
their particular region or province to be planted 
along the new highway by Uruguayan school 
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rN 1 in the vicinity of the highway. Thes 


ld be alternated with Uruguayan trees 


uld be symbolic of the unity between 
nations. 

France 
H l tality 

| eaux—In order that Rotarians visiting 
B ux may become better acquainted with 
the s of this district, the Bordeaux Rota 
Cc is extended a cordial invitation to Ro- 
tari sitors to attend meetings at which mem- 
ber nate various brands of wine. 


Denmark 


Sixth Object Contest 
Members of the Holbaek Rotary 
Rotary Club of 


conduct- 


HoLBAEK- 
with the 


Club in codperation 
Copenhagen and Rotary Danmark are 


ing a contest among high school boys for the 
t interpretation of Rotary’s Sixth Object. The 


s are responding with much interest. 


student 


Italy 
Four Scholarships 


Four scholarships amounting to 


RINO— 


500 lire each are being provided this year by 
Rotarians for four young students wish- 
studies in science and 


to continue their 


ring. 


Ecuador 


Keeping Pupils in Schools 
GuayAguit—Believing that as many children 
ssible should be kept in school, Guayaquil 
Rotarians have established a fund to aid those 
would otherwise be forced to leave. Promi- 


citizens of Guayaquil have been enlisted to 


in maintaining and administering the fund. 
The Netherlands 
Unemployed Camp 

LeriweEN—Leiden Rotarians with the aid of 


Netherlands 


camp tor 


The 


outdoor 


ral other Rotary clubs in 
have established an extensive 
mployed young men. It has adequate recrea- 


tion and educational facilities. 
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Chile 
ee 
Improve Schools 
Cop1apé—Rotarians of Copiapé are devoting 
considerable attention to t rob $n primary 
S¢ h ) ls. Books hav b mn suppl d ior s« ol 
libraries, and at the present time the club is 


working with local education authorities for the 
improvement and modernization otf the various 


school buildings in their cit 


England 
Slum Clearance 


BIRMINGHAM—Birmingham Rotarians, 


Operating with a social service organizati 


been making a stud tf slum ar hav 
devoted a number of meetings to t 
The club hopes to brin ut ( 
one slum area as an example of what ma 
accomplished in other unsightly districts 
Canada 
Apples for the Need 

KENTVILLE, N.S An enti irload of apples 
donated by Kentvi Rotarians, been sent 
to the Halifax Rotary ¢ I tion 
among the need 
Charity Concerts 

CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E. J I 
of crippled children have been « i 
creased as the result of a series of concerts held 
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United States of America 


International 





Lutsen, MINN.—As a fitting climax to a special 
Tricnashif and tellow hip weck recent < er d 
in Ontario, a grou f fifty Rotarians trom Port 
Arthur and Fort William, Canada, roceca d to 
Lutsen for a meeting with over seventy Rotarians 
and their ladies from Duluth, Superior, Cloquet, 
Ely, Virginia, Two Harbor , and Eveleth. 


Bon Mot for Finland 


PouLTNEY, V1 Poultney Rotariar w have 
been carryin n an extended cor ondence 

th Rotarians 1n ot! ntri } vrot 
to Finland Rotari ‘ imenting t 1 on the 
splendid manner in which that cot internal 
finance een inaged 
Cup to College 

j g 

MANCHESTE! N H Discovering t t the 

ith who had won th Man ter Rota 
Clu up for all ‘round achiever t at local 
high school last i was unal to go to 
col i Mancl Rotarian immediate] ot 
br First the youth was registered at Dart 
mouth wher suitable room accommodations 
and a part-time job were found for him; then 
a $200. scholarshi to provide further cash 
I ure Vv obta 
Rural Crime 

Devcavan, Wis.—Delavan Rotarians recentl 
obtained two authoritative speakers on t sub- 
ject of modern methods of crime control in rural 
territories. Some 170 guests from Rotary and 
other service clubs in the vicinity attended. 
Tri-City Gathering 

Apion, Micu.—Golf tournaments, bridge, 
swimming, dancing, and quoits formed part of 
the entertainment at a meeting of the Jackson, 
Albion, and Charlotte Rotary clubs, at which 


Albion Rotarians were the hosts. 


See Yale Play 


NorwicH, Conn. Five hundred Norwich 


bovs, 13 to 14 vears of age, were given a long- 
to-be-remembered treat when Norwich Rotarians 
transported them to a Yale football game. More 
than a hundred cars made the trip. 


Entertain Teachers 
OKLA More 


Durant 


than 23 places were 
Rotary Club held its 


recently. A 


group from each school presented some stunt, 


thus giving Rotarians a better chance to become 


DURANT, 
laid, when the 
meeting 


seventh annual teachers 


acquainted with newly arrived teachers. 


Public Speaking Course 


land Rotary Club 


speaking last 


CLEVELAND, O.—The Cleve 
sponsored a course in effective 
spring. Twenty Rotarians enrolled for it. So 
popular was this, that another course is being 
given this fall for which Rotarians and members 


When Greater Lawrence (Massa- 
chusetts) staged a huge NRA pa- 
rade recently, Lawrence Rotary was 
represented with this attractive float 
illustrative of the Kenison Neuro- 
logical Clinic for Crippled Children 
which is sponsored and supported 
by Lawrence Rotarians in connec- 


tion with the local General Hospital. 


of their organizations are eligible. The group 
meets once a week for a two hour session under 
the leadership of a competent coach. He gives 
short talks on fundamentals of effective speak- 
ing, after which each member speaks on an as- 
signed or his own topic for three minutes. After 
five men have spoken, critical comments are 
made, enabling each member to benefit by cor- 
rection given to others. 


“Hello Rio” 


PorTLAND, Ore.—Because all members of the 
Portland 
tunity at a recent meeting to listen to a tele- 


u 
} 


Rotary Club were given an oppor- 
phone conversation with Dr. Carlos da Silva 
Araujo, president of the Rio de Janeiro Rotary 
Club, the program on Brazil, immediately fol- 
lowing, was made doubly interesting. The Port- 
land Rotary Club had as its guest that day the 
son of a banker in Rio de Janeiro. 


Visit Parent Club 

Bevie Pvarne, la.—Nine years ago Belle Plaine 
Rotarians were responsible for bringing into 
existence the Rotary Club of Mount Vernon- 
Lisbon, Iowa. Just recently, on the occasion of 
the fourteenth anniversary of the Belle Plaine 
Rotary Club, the younger Rotary group made 
its first visit to the parent club. Though the 
distance was sixty-two miles, every member of 
the Mount Vernon-Lisbon Club attended, each 
one bringing his wife. 


Community Service 

MaysviLLe, Ky.—Hardly haa ine Maysville 
Rotary Club received its charter in 1923 before 
it was launched on a most ambitious program 
for community improvement. Its first objective 

highway improvement—resulted in the float- 
ing of a $350,000 road bond issue. The last of 
these roads is now under construction. In rapid 
succession the Rotary club, now grown from 
fifteen to twenty-four, sponsored a drive which 
resulted in bringing a milk products factory to 
their city, supported a successful campaign for a 
school bond issue to give Maysville three modern 
school plants, and a drive for the establishment 
of a community center. 


Students Sunday Community 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Some time ago the Uni- 


versity of Michigan offered for free distribution, 
community appraisal cards setting forth ten re- 
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quirements to be met by the best ty 
munity. Greenville Rotarians wrot 
and as soon as school opened, distri 
among students of the senior socio! 
the local high school. Working with 
in charge of the class, the student 
program based on their research. W} 
ation such as this can be secured 
schools, this project, while of valuc 
is even more worthwhile for the 
thus make a contact with worth whi 
and gain some impression of what 
contributions to community life 
the future. 


Honor Bankers 


NEBRASKA City, Nes.—Though 
City Rotarians in the past gave tl 
Community Service certificate to son 
standing individual, honors this year 
corded the active heads of the four 
City banks in recognition of “a ser 
advocacy and practice of honest, cor 
At a banquet 
honor attended by 250 guests, high t: 
paid to the four local banks all of whic 


and efficient banking.” 


show, have gone through economic 
flying colors. 


Ladies’ Nights Increase Attendance 


On1o—Wives of Bl 
enjoy very much the ladies night meet 
regularly each month by the Blanchest 
Club. This interest on the part of w 
aided materially in bringing up the 
attendance average. 


BLANCHESTER, 


County Rotarians Coéperate 


OraNnGE County, Catir.—The Rota 
of Anaheim, Fullerton, Huntington, 
Beach, Orange, and Santa Ana (all in 
county) decided recently that since the 
much in common, they should work 
more closely. As a result, an informal « 
presidents and secretaries of these Rot 
was organized. The group meets onc 
making plans for all six clubs. Inter-cit 
ings are an important part of the plan, 
picnic in August having been attended | 
500 Rotarians and their guests. A joint 
is also being tried out in which all clul 
space for local news. 
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“Certainty of Punishment 
Is A 


” 
nswer 
Editors: 
views or 


RoTARIAN the 


nguished gentlemen on capital punish- 


ad in TH 


and also, on many 


charge a 


1 tormer prosecutor, 


a defender of those with 


I have naturally formed some opinion 
question of punishment for various 


I have noted particularly the experience 


State of Missouri some years ago when, 


, the repeal of the statute providing for the 
nalty tor the crime of murder, there was 
I cases; and the 


the 


-enacted the clause providing 


ided increase of homicide 


was that within a short time Legisla 
that State r« 
capital punishment. I believe that the death 


invoked 


es not mean that such penalty 


should be in proper cases, but 


should 
be invoked for murder, and particular 


ould be used that a hysterical press or 


should not sway courts or juries in such 


to say, however, that the severity 


I mit me 
punishment is not so great a deterrent 
ime as is the certainty of punishment. In- 


iably the cities known as crime centers have 


the victims of public officials who have 
d their official duties with their political 
itions to such an extent that the criminal 


ent has felt free to commit whatever crimes 
ired. Where that condition exists, there be- 
ing no certainty of punishment, crime has greatly 
increased and become a menace to the citizens. 
Certainty of punishment and a proper severity) 
in penalties imposed is the answer to the so- 
called crime wave. 
FRANK G. THOMPSON 
Attorney-at-Law 


Mt. Vernon, Illinois 


Will Mr. Roosevelt Lead Us? 
To the Editors: 

When, in the eighteenth century, the Ameri- 
can colonies proclaimed their political independ- 


ence, they had no desire to lose that new-found 


prevent the domination of European goods, the 
tariff was created. The tariff was for protection. 

With an influx of immigration into great ter- 
ritories, and with the tariff for protection, the 
American nation became self-sufficient in a 
lifetime. 

The tariff, having worked wonders for home, 
then became an instrument for the economic 
conquest of foreign countries. American products 
flooded the world and the tariffs at home rose 
higher. 

Then came the war. The fate of Europe was 
at stake. Uncle Sam supplied the Allied powers 
to the extent of their resources. He did more. 
He supplied them on the strength of their 
promises to pay—promises that, spurred by the 
fear of defeat in arms, passed beyond the bounds 
of reasonable credit. 

The United States was now the great creditor 
nation of the world. The other powers were its 
debtors. Awakening to the immensity of their 
obligations, the powers began to reach out for 
foreign trade, for the wherewithal to pay Ameri- 
can instalments. 


freedom. To achieve economic independence, to- 


Letters are invi 
new viewpoints on 


RP atars rT 
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head of tl » 
t Haw S 
War started 
Great | f 


Canada, Fran It all of them cked up 


their tariffs 


med with t tariff, so long will world 


be dammed. 





Before assum} the responsibil 
ing the traditiona 
Mr. Roosevelt is trying a great experiment 
the N. R. A. he would ascertain if the 
States can live unto itself alone—if it 1 


ufficient unit. 


cannot live without 
And if | 
he be the Pt 
tariff truce? 
It will urage to achieve tha 
CyHartes A. HovcnrTsy 


require ¢ 


London, Ontario. 


“Against War Games” 


To the Editors: 





Rotary has been laying great stress upon its 
work of promoting international friendship. | 
think it is generall that tl i rd 

wre difficult by the so-called Preparedne 
cram of the militarist hich includes the 
ing up of armaments, large a ind larg 
navies. 

Rotarv is further putting its efforts behind th 
movement to curb crime; more particularly band- 
itry, gangsterism, racketeering, and tl forms 
of crime which include acts of violence 

I am sure that no one will dispute my argu- 
ment that an excellent place to start in educat 
ing the people of the world in regard to th 
correct solution of the above named Iblems i 


with the youth of the nation 


the youth, but the small children. 


I would like to sec 


behind a movement to 


hibit their 
sailors; from playing war games; 


1! 
all 


children fro 


from playing 


gangster or bandit; and above not to permit 


with guns, even though 


their children to play 


they are only toy ones. I do not believe that I 
need go into a great amount of detail to point 
out that many children who are permitted to 
play with guns, swords and such things in toy 


form are apt to have created in them a strong 
desire to use the real article. Certainly a child 
who plays with such t is more apt to want 
to use them when he grows up than a child 


who has always been taught that they are things 


to be left alone and not even pla 


In our family we three 


ed with as toys. 
have boys. I do not 
pretend to set them up as model children be- 
cause they are far from it. But I will say that 
none of them has ever had a toy gun or weapon 


of any kind to play with, except those they oc- 
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License the U. 8. Press? Yes 


[Continued from page 13] 

because it contained correspondence be- 
tween a noted lawyer and the head of a 
big department store. The obvious reason 
was that the papers were afraid of losing 
the department store advertising. Now, 
much advertising is news, and this hap- 
pened to be big news; indeed, the PAila- 
delphia Record ran it in full, without pay, 
as a page-one story. We have here a case 
of suppression so flagrant that it shakes 
somewhat our confidence in the freedom 
of the press to print even the news, to 
say nothing of opinion. 

Such instances, it is fair to say, are in- 
frequent. The far-sighted and intelligent 
newspaper owner knows better than to 
knuckle down to the individual adver- 
tiser, because that way, he must know, 
lies loss of reader interest and loss of 
self-respect. But there are only half a 
dozen large daily newspaper editors and 
owners in the United States who have 
the courage and the integrity to turn a 
deaf ear to advertisers as a group. The 
daily press is so edited and so conducted 
as to make its audience the readier victim 
of the advertisers’ exploitation. The news- 
paper has adopted, and slavishly follows, 
a set of news stereotypes because the ad- 
vertiser demands blanket circulation, and 
it is fondly supposed—whether correctly, 
we do not know—that these categories of 
news sell papers. 

The daily press would like to have you 
think that it is your protector and the 
palladium of your liberties. If you enter- 
tain that notion, it is illusory. If the press 
were free to protect you and your free- 
dom, it would be free to reject the adver- 
tiser’s demand that it sell (as the New 
York Times does, for example) for two 
cents on the streets of that city a com- 
modity which costs ten cents to produce. 
The advertiser is glad to pay the extra 
eight cents, plus a fat margin of net 
profit, provided he can have the audience 
he wants, in the mood and the mental 
state he deems favorable to his purposes. 
The figures vary for other papers; the 
situation is everywhere much the same. 

If the press were free it would not be a 
sewer of scandal from the police court 
and the divorce court. It would not glo- 
rify Al Capone and dignify the adven- 
tures of other gangsters and criminals. 
It would not devote more and more space 
to sports, the hazards of the race track 
and the prize ring, the spectacles of the 
football stadium and the tennis court. It 
would pay less attention to violence, sus- 
pense, mystery, and romance. 


Technocracy defined the daily press as 


a branch of the lumber industry. But the 
real raw material of the press is not pulp- 
wood paper, it is the human mind and 
emotions. By and large, the freedom of 
the press in the United States, as we 
observe it today, is a freedom to monopo- 
lize our attention with trivia or worse; 
exploit our emotions with appeals to 
primitive passions; feed upon our domés- 
tic difficulties, our fortunes, and miseries; 
insult our intelligence with comic strips, 
advice to the lovelorn, and hints to the 
socially incompetent; invade our privacy, 
and print our pictures without our con- 
sent. That is the sort of freedom which, 
when threatened, causes the tearful editor 
to howl to high heaven. 

It is an accepted axiom, however, that 
in a government like that of the United 
States, which Elihu Root has defined as 
organized self-control, it is essential that 
all men have freedom of speech and opin- 
ion, with a free press. This is a compara- 
tively new notion. If we were to conceive 
of the life of man on this planet as com- 
pressed into twelve months, a year, the 
idea of free speech would be about eight 
hours old. Let us assume that it has come 
by its inches, and merits approbation. 
How shall we say, on examining the daily 
journal, that it exercises its freedom on 
a plane which warrants the privilege? 
Having sold its birthright for a mess of 
advertising, is it entitled to our suffrage 
and the sufferance of the constituted 
authorities? 


I. MAY not be amiss to recall that the 
Constitution of the United States origi- 
nally contained no guarantee of a free 
press. The Philadelphia convention met 
behind closed doors, but from the jour- 
nals of delegates and from the papers 
contributed by Hamilton, Madison, and 
John Jay to the Federalist, we have an 
adequate notion of what happened. The 
clause guaranteeing a free press was lost 
by one vote, on the ground that, since no 
authority was extended to Congress to 
invade that freedom, no protection was 
necessary. Thomas Jefferson, who was 
ambassador to France when the Consti- 
tution was framed, on his return drew 
the first ten amendments, which we call 
our Bill of Rights, and he campaigned so 
ably for them that they had to be accepted 
to get the Constitution ratified. 

But even Jefferson did not set himself 
up as an overt advocate of untrammeled 
freedom for the press. It has never had 
an active advocate. Milton in his “Areo- 
pagiticta,” Jefferson in urging his amend- 
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ments, both were apologists and 
ers. They used the same forens 
legalistic method, of confession an! 
ance. Both admitted, and no « 
deny, that a free press is often a n 
and sometimes an actual evil. 

But, these two argued—and n 
argument ever has been found- 
limit the freedom of the press yo 
yourselves; censorship is a threat ¢; 


tyranny, and lays you liable to wor 
calamities than the free press can visi 
on you. The question before the hous. 


then, is whether the daily press as \ 
now have it, with its rigid conventions of 
news, its timidity in criticism, its hide. 
bound hatred of change, its gospel of the 
Almighty Dollar (whether the dollar be in 
the pocket of a Capone or a Wiggin), its 
subservience to its “Butter and Egg Man,” 
the advertiser, is practicing upon us a 
worse tyranny than censorship. 

Abstractions about liberty and a phil 
sophical creed are well enough in their 
place, but we are confronted with an 
institution touching our daily lives, our 
mentalities, our emotions, our pocket- 
books, and our homes. It is anything but 
abstract, and its philosophical creed, 
aside from this ballyhoo of freedom, is of 
low visibility. Face to face with a condi- 
tion, we are entertained with a theory. 
The newspaper, charged in the most inti- 
mate sense with a public use, is a public 
utility. (The Associated Press, America’s 
largest news-gathering agency, was held 
by the United States Supreme Court in 
1900 to be a public utility.) We have 
police power for the regulation of such 
agencies and institutions. There is no 
reason why, if the daily press will not 
mend its ways, we should not exercise 
that power. 

Now, although I have not the slightest 
notion that this administration, or any 
other administration, so long as the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act remains 
in effect, will ever attempt to use the 
licensing authority to silence honest but 
hostile opinion, I think I can see, as a 
remote contingency, the use of the licens- 
ing power to disinfect and to deodorize 
the newspaper. That might indeed prove 
a consummation most devoutly to be 
wished. If the whole industry were put 
under license, and it became known that 
extreme instances of vulgarity, salacity, or 
conscienceless sensationalism would be 
disciplined by the withdrawal of the per- 
mit to continue doing business, the effect 
might be most salutary. 

This is offered as a remote contingency, 
worth keeping our eyes peeled for. Uti- 
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with discretion, good temper, and 
judgment, the licensing power 
t prove the best friend the press ever 
ind the greatest benefactor of the 
g public. If that could be done with 
restraint and intelligence under the Roose- 
gime, it might go down in history 
the elimination of the sweatshop 
1e abolition of child labor. I mean 
t might be considered with them as 
nparable gain. It would be a step in 


] 


social betterment, indeed, which only 


those could appreciate fully who know 
what the newspaper has done t degrade 


American taste, exploit American excite 


ment, and pervert American opinion tor 


revenue only. 


Our newspapers, properly, are selt 
supporting. The manufacture of public 
opinion and mores is in the hands of an 
industry conducted for private profit. 
Most Americans would rather have a 
press supported by the advertiser than a 


press subsidized by the Church or t 


License the U. 8. Press? No 


Continued from page 15] 


New York, several hundred newspaper 
Paul’s 
the 
entenary anniversary of Zenger’s clas- 


gathered at historic St. 


Church in Eastchester to celebrate 
sic martyrdom in the name of editorial 
protest, and his triumphal victory over 
the powers of that dark day. He was 
dramatically rescued by Andrew Hamil 
ton, leading lawyer of the colonies, who 
unexpectedly appeared in the court-room 
as volunteer defense counsel and, though 
bent by 82 years and torturing illness, 
risked his own life by defying the court’s 
Star Chamber methods, denounced as 
cruel and vicious. Hamilton set up truth 
as Zenger’s sole defense. Though warned 
and threatened by the puppet judges, the 
aged man addressed to the jury an ora- 
tion on freedom of expression as a human 
right which stands today as a classic ex- 
position of the principle, ranking with 
John Milton’s famed essay, “Areopagi 
tica” wherein the poet prayed: “Give me 
the liberty to know, to utter, and to 
freely argue according to conscience, 
above all liberties.” Hamilton inspired the 
reasonable law of libels as it now exists 
on the statute books. John Peter Zenger’s 
act led directly to the shot that was heard 
around the world. 

The original draft of the Constitu- 
tion as we know, did not provide 
press liberty. Alexander Hamilton, 
not to be confused with Andrew, 
fought it. Only after the states had 
refused to ratify the Constitution, 
unless the first ten amendments were 
included, did the stubborn resistance 
cease. But this only called for more 
trickery. It came through the Feder- 
alist party which enacted the out- 
rageous and wholly unconstitutional 
Sedition Act. Under it, press criti- 
cism might be made a criminal of- 
fense. Jefferson, Madison, and John 
Marshall bravely resisted, the former 
once saying that if it came to a 
choice between the life of the gov- 


ernment or newspapers, he would favor 
the latter, knowing full well that with a 
free press a new and better government 
could be constructed. And, by the way, 
in that same glorious age, France's cun- 
ning champion of press liberty, Voltaire, 
axiom: “I 


but 


gave voice to the undying 


disagree with every word you say, 
I will 


to say it.” 


Ba historic championship of press 


liberty in the United States in peace times 


defend to the death your right 


is a long and still unended story of resist 
ance by powerful and oppressive torces 
intent on keeping unpleasant truth from 
the people. 

For instance, when the bloated Tweed 
of Tammany needed to strangle the voice 
of the New York Times, 


wolfish exploitation of the 


exposing his 
taxpaying 
public, the local government attempted to 
seize the landed property of the news 
paper on a trumped up case of violation 
of a building law. 

Former Mayor Thompson brought suit 


in the confiscatory sum of $10,000,000, in 


the name of the city, against the Chicago 
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judge put two editors 1n jail for crit 

Ing an Oulrageous lliegal decision in a 


| en ee ee ; 
gambling case, but the higher court scath 
l judg 


ingly rebuked the tria e. In the state 


ot Wisconsin, believe it or not, there is 


at present a law which prohibits a cor 


poration-owned newspaper from publish 
Ing political editorials. [his has not yet 
been adjudicated. 


I might go on endlessly, for scarcely a 


1 , , 
week passes that there 1s not, somewhere 


in the United States, some vagrant in 
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matter 


against 


tions must be punished. There is a rather 


l cl tl \ 
general chauvinism that regards govern 


ment as sacrosanct, but most ol the pr :s° 
| 


enemies are only intent on self protection. 
To the 


. , 
intelligent and patric tic mind, 


the free press principle needs no defense. 


Chere is the question, however, whether 


the American press is true to the free 


ideal or has made license of liberty. It is 


necessary therefore to draw specific in 


dictme nts. No one can hone stly condemn 


1 
W hole press, 


or praise in generalities the | 


since it 1S composed of nearly 2,000 da ly 
and 12,000 weekly units, represent 
ing every shade of political opinion, 
mirroring all the diversified 
tions under the flag, written and pub 
lished by all manner of people 


dissimilar in many other directions. 


We have our shysters and quack 
They are rather less perni ious than 
those of the medical and legal pro 
fessions, because journalism must 


write an open record. 

The re 1s also a dep ndable eco- 
nomic law which governs. The nev 
pape r which does not in some mea- 
ends in time 


withers and fades.I have seen dozens 


sure serve good public 


of vast publishing institutions sink, 


leaving no trace. In each instance the 
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inner circle of journalism knew full well 
that the tragedy might be traced to some 
act of civic treachery, some stupid lack 
of conscientious service to readers. Good 
newspapers prosper. Few die that deserve 


to live. 


Th average newspaper sells to the 
reader at a price which does not cover 
one-tenth of the cost of production. This 
makes the day’s news available to prince 
or pauper, provides the great common 
understanding which gives the democracy 
its amazing coherence, but it also com- 
pels the sale of advertising space. The 
complexity, then, is to prosper from the 
bi-product, yet faithfully serve the high 
principle of the product. It calls for pa- 
tient, high-minded, firm publisher con- 
trol, as the advertising business is highly 
competitive and the big buyer often seeks 
to control everything within reach. 

We hear it said that newspapers are 
controlled by their advertisers, but I 
could fill the pages of this magazine with 
a recital of contrary evidence, demon- 
strating that advertiser domination of the 
free press is generally a myth. In the end, 
the average American newspaper editor 
tells his readers what they have a right to 
know, and, in recent years, advertisers 
have generally not sought to exercise any- 
thing more than petty censorship over 
the news. 

When government fails in city, state, 
or nation, as sometimes happens, the 
home newspaper is recognized by the 
people as the dependable champion of 
common rights. I think I need no more 
than assert that every progressive move- 
ment in our history has been paced or 
supported by at least a section of the 
American press. 

For instance, there is no feature of the 
social-visioned NRA movement that has 
not been editorially advocated in most of 
our cities for as long as I can remember. 
Child labor . . . sweating . . . minimum 
pay and maximum hours .. . the right to 
collectively bargain, and all the rest of 
the program is familiar. The new fact is 
that a political party has undertaken to 
make it operative. 

The newspaper is the one effective 
medium of adult education and without 
its ceaseless voice the people could not 
know or act. Political parties come and 
go, but the free press runs on like the 
brook and, in my view, merits the faith 
of the forefathers in larger degree than 
any social force in the nation. 


Until ten years ago, curiously, no ethical 
code had ever authoritatively been writ- 
ten for the guidance of the newspaper 
craft. However, for a century and a half 


men of my profession had in general 
worked true to an instinctive moral code, 
which in effect merely represented hon- 
esty and good manners. As a cub reporter 
I knew that certain things must not be 
done and that my first allegiance was to 
the reader of my paper. I must tell him 
the truth, be careful about my words, 
and seek to be as honorable in public 
writing as one wishes to be in private 
correspondence. 

In 1923 the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, newly formed among the 
shirt-sleeve editors of the newspapers of 
every city, adopted the “canons of jour- 
nalism,” a set of simple rules and prin- 
ciples, now well known in the craft but 
so far as I am aware, until now never 
published outside of the professional 
journals. I submit this code as proof of 
the sincerity of modern journalism. These 
rules have teeth. Violators can be ejected 
from the society. 

The proposition is set forth in a pre- 
amble that the primary function of news- 
papers is to communicate to the human 
race what its members do, feel, and think. 
This demands intelligent, reasoning craft 
practice. To its responsibility as a chron- 
icle is linked the newspaper’s obligations 
as teacher and interpreter. 

The code fixes journalistic responsibil- 
ity thus: Its right to hold and attract 
readers is restricted by nothing but con- 
siderations of public welfare. “A journal- 
ist who uses his power for any selfish or 
otherwise unworthy purpose is faithless 
to a high trust.” 

Freedom of the press, it is stated, is to 
be guarded as a vital right of mankind 
and the newspaper may discuss anything 
that is not expressly forbidden by law, 
including such restrictive statutes. 

Independence — “Promotion of any 
private interest contrary to the general 
welfare, for whatever reason, is not com- 
patible with honest journalism, So-called 
news communications from private 
sources should not be published without 
due notice of their source. Partisanship in 
editorial comment, which knowingly de- 
parts from the truth, does violence to the 
best spirit in American journalism; in 
news columns it is subversive of a funda- 
mental principle of the profession.” 

Good faith with the reader is called, 
in the code, the foundation of all jour- 
nalism worthy of the name and sincerity, 
truth and accuracy are demanded. Mere 
opinion must not be stated as fact in 
news prints, unless signed by the writer. 
I shall quote the rule on fair play in its 
entirety, because of present criticism: 


“A newspaper should not publish un- 
official charges affecting reputation or 
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moral character without Opportun:: 
en to the accused to be heard; right py, 
tice demands the giving of such 
tunity in all cases of serious ac 
outside of judicial proceedings. 
paper should not invade private »: 
feelings without sure warrant oj 
right as distinguished from pub, 
osity. It is the privilege, as it is 1 
of a newspaper to make prompt 
tion of its own serious mistakes of | 
or opinion, whatever their origin. 
And, finally, it is stated in the ¢ 
that “a newspaper cannot escap. 
tion of insincerity if while pr 
high moral purpose it supplies in 
to base conduct, such as are to lx 
in details of crime and vice, pub 
of which is not demonstrably 


public good.” 


I: a more liberal code than this exists 
to govern the conduct of any protessio; 
I have not seen it; and I call attention 
the fact that it is purely voluntary. ‘The: 
are breaches, both in fact and spirit, j: 
sections of the press. After all, 
papers are mere composite expressions oi 
fallible human beings. Occasionally the: 
are violations that humiliate every sincere 
worker in the vineyard, but this can be 
said of all professions, trades, and arts. 

The question is whether this quasi-pub- 
lic institution called the press in general 
and over the years fairly and squarely 
meets its social, political, and com: 
cial responsibilities, and is true to 
infinite variety of personal loyalties p 
culiarly inherent in the work. I feel 
does—that it is more than a business, 
more than a paid town crier, indeed that 
it is the throbbing heart of the home 
town community, informing, teaching, 
leading, interpreting, amusing, consci 
of the struggle of life and quick to 
fend truth, honor and justice. 

The press ushers us into the world 
with an announcement, observes our (a! 
tering forward or backward steps, draws 
the mortal curtain. It calls each morning 
or evening at more than ninety per cent 
of the homes of America, purchased }) 
36,000,000 people every week day and by 
24,000,000 people every Sunday. The 
process knits the great fabric known as 
Americanism, homogeneity at which the 
whole world has marvelled. 

One can easily pick at the little ravel- 
lings of this huge blanket of a free people, 
but the important fact is that two cen- 
turies after the pattern was set on the 
looms of the forefathers, the free press re- 
mains loyal to the original design and 
is quick to resent trespass on its grant 


of liberty. 
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A New Chance for 

the Bankrupt 

( tinued from page 37] 

Hastings Bill suddenly ran counter to 

the trend of American thought. Debt- 

rdened people prayed for relief against 
essive creditors and rebelled against 

settling their contracts in money com- 

ding tremendously greater purchase 

power than at the time the debt was cre- 

They contended it was impossible 
‘or them to do so, and, indeed, the situa- 
tion, as all know, was very acute. 

Relief was needed unless universal 
bankruptcy was to be the order of the 
day, or unless fiat money was to be put 
in circulation. Debtors did not care to 

back a dollar’s worth of obligations 
with a dollar that commanded two dol- 
lars’ worth of purchasing power. In this 
period the Emergency Bankruptcy Act 
was quickly introduced, passed both 
houses, and was made a law by the signa 
ture of President Hoover the day before 
left office. 


Be objective of the recent Emergency 
Act is the reverse of the Hastings Bill. It 
is an act to relieve and to make more 
inviting the relief of bankrupts, and to 
enable a man who, though being unable 
to pay his bills, does desire to keep his 
respectability and integrity, to be able to 
do so through the medium of a period of 
grace or the best possible performance in 
his power under the circumstances. While 
the door is left rather widely ajar for 
abuses, the Act admittedly is a haven of 
refuge and justice for honest debtors 
against unscrupulous creditors who would 
exact their pound of flesh. What is little 
understood, however, is that this emer- 
gency legislation is suitable only to these 
times and that it by no means satisfies the 
need for sound, permanent, enduring 
bankruptcy legislation, which need again 
will be very pronounced the moment this 
crisis is passed. 

What does the new law provide for the 
individual? It must be borne in mind that 
the new law refers to three classes of 
debtors, namely, individuals, farmers, and 
railroads. Originally, corporations were 
included in the new Act, but they were 
later stricken out so that they must now 
pursue their quest for relief under the old 
provisions of the law. 

Under the old law, the threat of bank- 
ruptcy might be and frequently was em- 
ployed to force a settlement of 100 cents 
on the dollar by minority claims. All that 
was needed were three small claims, total- 
ling in excess of $500, to successfully 
threaten and to force bankruptcy. The 
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In its articles, ‘‘The Rotarian’’ presents thought- 
stimulating points of view on social, economic, and 
industrial problems. To make such an _ editorial 
program effective, the opinions of leading thinkers 
are sought—opinions by authorities on their re- 
spective subjects. A glance at the names of a few 
authors given below reveals the world-wide field 
from which “The Rotarian’’ draws its material. 
The following, gleaned from issues of the past 
twelve months, is a partial list of 


Subjects and Authors 


ROTARY AND TODAY 
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party secking settlement, composition, or 
extension might have secured the consent 
and agreement of all his creditors save 
three, and these three by comparison may 
have represented insignificant claims, yet 
they could force the issue in an unfair 
effort to get preferential treatment under 
threat of bankruptcy. The result was a 
continued experience of either preference 
treatments to these small, obnoxious 
claims which constantly menaced any 
fair out of court settlement, or a plunging 
into bankruptcy with all the involved 
cost, to the consequent detriment of the 
creditors. 

We can cover the recent Act by the 
general statement that whatever John 
Smith could do by agreement with the 
majority of his creditors in number and 
amount of claim, he can now as an indi- 
vidual do with all of them, since the 
minority under the new Act must accept 
the will of the majority. 

Suppose John finds it impossible to pay 
his bills at the moment, but desires to do 
the best he can in his present condition 
and agrees to settle the obligations on the 
instalment plan over a period of several 
years, agreeing to pay so much, let us 
assume, each month. If this plan proves 
acceptable to the majority of his creditors 
in number and amount, and they approve 
it, and it is approved by the Bankruptcy 
Court, he can feel certain of protection 
against the minority who must accept 
the plan. 

While John Smith’s agreement will be 
supervised by the bankruptcy courts, he 
will not be adjudicated a bankrupt and 
cannot be, so long as he does as he has 
agreed to do and so long as he has not 
committed fraud in his plan, either by 
way of concealment or failure to disclose 
all of the facts. 


Suppose John Smith is so hopelessly in 
debt that he cannot pay his bills in their 
entirety under any conditions. Assume 
further that John is inherently honest. 
He wants to do all he reasonably can. 
Suppose he is without any funds, or has 
scarcely none, but he is willing that his 
earnings, above his bare needs for liv- 
ing, for a period of five years shall ac- 
cumulate and inure to the benefit of his 
creditors. 

He agrees he will do this and files his 
plan with the court, which approves it. He 
lists, let us assume, twelve creditors, each 
having claims of approximately the same 
amount. Seven of the creditors feel John 
Smith is doing all that should be expected 
of him and that it is inhuman to expect 
him to sell his life and life’s work to his 
creditors and prevent him from ever sat- 
isfactorily making a recovery or providing 
for his family. If the seven agree and 
John lives up to his end of the bargain, 
the other five who disagree are never- 
theless bound, and when John Smith has 
finished with his end of the agreement, 
he gets a clear bill of health without the 
stigma of “bankrupt” being attached to 
his name. 


$ urrose however, some of these 
creditors are secured. Well, if this security 
is in John Smith’s possession, then, in the 
case above cited, assuming there were six 
secured and six unsecured creditors, if a 
majority of each class and of all in num- 
ber and amount of claim, that is, four of 
each class of creditors and eight in all, 
agree to John’s plan, all creditors are 
bound—both secured and unsecured. 
Assume that John decides his only pos- 
sible way of being fair to his creditors and 
family is to give up everything he has in 


You—And Unemployment 


[Continued from page 11] 


others our present industrial 


yrogram as yet has little meaning: it is 
prog ; § 


recovery 


geared primarily to assist those who will 
most easily be reabsorbed into industrial 
and professional ranks. Here, if anywhere 
—and in the millions —we find Mr. 
Roosevelt’s “forgotten man,” and here we 
have the greatest challenge which unem- 
ployment brings to us as individuals as 
well as to the private social agency. 

If so far I have seemed to present a 
somewhat negative and discouraging pic- 
ture, I have done so only in order to 
describe a problem which I believe the 
people have the courage and the sympa- 
thy and the wisdom to tackle effectively. 
I hope we shall soon see, as a part of 


our national.recovery program, provision 
for the vocational re-education and re-ab- 
sorption into industry of the several mil- 
lion who would not otherwise find their 
place. 

This will require, first and most obvi- 
ously, leadership in developing vocational! 
educational agencies into something be- 
yond training for jobs in which people 
can never find a place. It will require 
the transformation of many agencies for 
general adult education into a means of 
re-education for the difficult vocational 
readjustments which lie ahead. It will re- 
quire the codperation of the “leisure 
time” and recreational agencies in edu- 
cating people to the most profitable as 
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life at the moment, but to promis: 

no more. The total of his worldly 

sions, however, he finds will only 
creditors let us say thirty cents . 
dollar. He makes his proposal, and 
majority in number and amount of : 
are willing to accept it, John pay 
the court the amount he agrees to and 
receives a discharge from all of | 
ligations, and again he is without 
stigma of the word “bankrupt.” 

Of course, should John Smith fai! to 
live up to his agreements, he will then 
face bankruptcy, or should he be dis! 
est in his statements or his plans, hi; 
can be reopened. He might, for inst 
conceal facts or assets from his creditors 
If he did so, and they discovered it, he 
could not only be placed into bankrupte) 
but the previous agreement would b 
aside, and he might likewise fac 
prospect of a none too pleasant sojourn 
in prison. Where he is honest, however, 
the court will protect him in every pos 
sible way, even using injunctions agains 
creditors where necessary. 

There are, of course, many possibilities 
for abuses under this Act, but for 
honest man—and most people are ho: 
—who can gainsay the fact that in ¢! 
critical times the emergency legislation 
is well worthwhile and possesses consid- 
erable social value because of its rehal 
tation possibilities? The retention of self 
respect and the stimulation of the pres 
ervation of integrity and honesty among 
those in the bondage of debt is as fine an 
ideal as business could hope to cultivate 
and attain. 

Perhaps, in the last analysis, we might 
summarize by saying it is humane, and 
in that respect contributes tremendous]; 
to the high standard of ethics that should 
at all times be found in business. 


well as the most enjoyable use of leisure 
time. 

From public agencies it will require 
funds for the maintenance of this residue 
of the unemployed while the process of 
vocational re-education is going on. But 
for other types of private effort—for you 
as an individual, as a member of Rotary, 
and as a supporter of private family wel- 
fare agencies—there is one of the great- 
est challenges of all. The selection of the 
unemployed for these different types of 
vocational readjustment will not take 
place automatically; it must be related 
to their real. capacity for different kinds 
of work. Who, more than his former em- 
ployer, or the family social worker who 
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sas discussed with him his troubles and 
is aspirations, can better guide the un- 
employed man who cannot get a job un- 
less he trains himself for a new kind of 


it 


} 
i 
1 
if 


work and a new way of life? 

Such guidance some times brings to 
capacities and new interests which 
be as yet unrecognized by the indi- 
il himself. And, above all, we must 
some way of treating and removing 
sense of personal disorganization 

| defeat which so often destroys any 

working capacity which the unemployed 
individual may have. Here is where we 
may frequently have to call upon the 
skilled and sympathetic personal service 
of the private family welfare agency, 
first making sure that the agency is 
equipped to give that kind of service. 

Merely by way of illustration of the 

opportunities for service which lie ahead 
of individuals and private organizations 
and social agencies in your community, 
let us take first some of the relief needs 
which are not being met from public 
funds in many places, and then consider 
opportunities for private effort in meet- 
ing other aspects of the unemployment 


lem. 


prob 

We start with physical relief needs— 
food, clothing, and shelter. How ade- 
quate is the public relief which is actu- 
ally being given in your own community? 

Public welfare officials generally are 
struggling to give relief which will pro- 
vide at least a minimum level of decent 
living, but they are handicapped by in- 
adequate appropriations and lack of an 
nformed public opinion to back them in 
their efforts. This frequently results in 
serious limitations upon local public re- 
lief, as evidenced by a list of over twenty 
such limitations given in a recent meet- 
ing of representatives of several com- 
munities. 


instance, in many cities, no shelter 
for the unemployed is provided for out 
of public relief funds, or else rents are 
paid onlyafter families have been evicted. 
The injustice of this is evident, both as to 
the landlords who are thus discriminated 
against in favor of the butcher and the 
baker, and as to the families themselves 
who must go through the experience of 
many evictions. But with the backing of 
an informed group in the community 
(based, let us say, upon a study which a 
committee of the Rotary club might 
make), a public relief agency which has 
this serious limitation can evolve a mod- 
erate rent relief policy which will at least 
provide shelter and give the landlord the 
cost of maintaining his property. Until 
such limitations are changed, private in- 
dividuals must help to meet such situa- 


tions through contributions to private 
family welfare agencies, particularly 
where threatened evictions seem likely 
to result in the break-up of a family. 

Another frequent lack in public relief 
provisions, is the practice of limiting 
relief allowances to fixed amounts for a 
family of a specified size, with no provi 
sion for the special needs of the sick, 
special nourishment for children, and so 
on. Here again, until such limitations can 
be broadened, personal help or contribu- 
tions through private agencies must meet 
the gap. These are only two out of many 
illustrations of the need for private ef 
fort in supplementing public provision 
for the meeting of physical needs alone. 

3eyond this supplementing of the pri- 
mary governmental responsibility for re- 
lieving physical need, let us pass to the 
second great problem of unemployment 
which we have been discussing. Here we 
can best start right at home. What is the 
nature and the size of the problem of 
readjustment faced by the unemployed 
in your own community? 

On this perhaps we can start even 
closer to “home.” If you are an em- 
ployer, would you be interested in know- 
ing, if you do not already know, what 
has happened or will happen to your laid- 
off employees whom you perhaps never 
can take back? This is not a suggestion 
that you or your firm is responsible for 
their maintenance or for finding them 
jobs, but to give you a graphic illustra- 
tion through what is happening to people 
whom you know. Among the employees 
whom you may have taken back, how 
many are notably less efficient than they 
were in the past, and why? These types 
of information may at least serve as a 
starting point for your consideration of 
community facilities for vocational re-ed- 
ucation in some instances, and in other 
instances, personal service to restore loss 
of morale. 

On the basis of this and other informa- 
tion as to the nature and extent of the 
problem, how effective are the agencies 
for vocational re-education in your com- 
munity in meeting the needs of the adult 
unemployed? Many such agencies are 
alive to these new needs, but there are 
also very many which merely continue 
to train people for jobs which they can 
never get, regardless of their capacities. 

This is a question of great practical as 
well as human significance to every busi- 
ness man. The more you, as an indi- 
vidual, interest yourself in the work of 
some such agency, stimulating it to keep 
abreast of the needs of the unemployed, 
the more effective will be our industrial 
recovery. Beyond their generally excel- 
lent program for organized recreation, to 
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what extent are the “leisure time” and re 


creational agencies In your community 


; 


meeting the problem of enforced leisurc 
unemployed and extra 
ich comes short 


This 


more than organized recreation; it means 


time among the 


aX 
leisure time wh from 


ened working hours? means far 
educating people to the most profitable 
as well as the most enjoyable unorganized 
use of new leisure. 
ll, you do in 


And above all, what can 


helping to remove that terrible sense of 
discouragement and futility which comes 
from the long grind of unemployment 
itself, and which so often destroys work 
you 


ing capacity? There is much that 


can do as an individual for individuals 
whom you know, partly through helping 
them to keep a sane perspective and to 
discover new capacities; perhaps suggest 
ing the use of good vocational and recr« 


ational facilities where these exist. 


Bor above all, and particularly where 


you feel that the personal problem of an 
acquaintance or former employee is be 
yond you, you can call upon the services 
of your local family welfare agency which 
exists for that purpose. 

First, you may wish to assure yoursel! 
as to what kind of work this 


agency 
does.* The days of the prim, exacting, 
smug social worker, so often pictured in 
the public mind, are in most communi 
ties as much a thing of the past as the 
physicians who once treated only with 
herbs and blood-letting. 

The 


first of all, have a personality and an atti 


true family social worker must, 
tude which will win the sympathy and 


the confidence of those who are in 
trouble; with this as a basis she must be 
equipped with a skill and a knowledge 
drawn from many sources in addition to 
her own experience, which will enable 
her gradually to discover and strengthen 
any hidden capacities which the individ 
ual may have. The human personality is 
like a delicate musical instrument, from 
which, although it is damaged and out 
of tune, skilled fingers may evoke har- 
monies and soften the discords. 

If you have in your community a fam- 
ily social worker so equipped, she may 
not only give direct service to families 
who need and desire it; there may be 
some situations in which, without assum- 
ing any direct responsibility herself, she 
may be able to help you in working out 
your own relationship with a family or 
individual whom you feel the obligation 
to help. 

*Information on this point (for the United States 
can be secured either from the local agency, which may 
exist under one of several titles; or, as to the general 


nature of such work from the Family Welfare Association 


of America, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City 
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Along Viking -Land 
Trails 


[Continued from page 30] 
The salmon had 


started running in the river and our host, 


the district governor. 


being one of Norway’s finest fishermen, 
presented at the table evidence of his 
ability. A big Norwegian salmon in May 
is a delicacy well worth a trip across the 
Atlantic, and after the meal I was entirely 
agreeable to the suggestion of an after- 
noon drive back into the hills to witness 


series of 


} 


the power and beauty of a 
waterfalls. 

The conference banquet turned almost 
into an exhibition of linguistic ability. I 
had been informed that the introduction 
of the president of Rotary International 
and my response would be the only mes- 
sages in English, yet each succeeding 
speaker refused to be outdone, and, as a 
result, the entire program was conducted 
in the English language! I wonder what 
would have happened had the situation 
been reversed? Suppose the president of 
Rotary International came from Norway 
to visit a district conference in the United 
States, Canada, England, or Australia. 
[ cannot imagine that the after-dinner 
speeches would be delivered in Norweg- 
ian and that all of the audience would 
understand perfectly. 

The second day of the conference was 
spent at Fjeldheim, the mountain home 
of a Norwegian-born American million- 
aire. Here the play spirit of the Nor- 
wegian Rotarians vented itself with 
abandon. The afternoon was spent in 
potato races in which all participated, in 
tennis matches, trap shooting, clay pigeon 
shooting, and in archery. I never expect 
to see a finer spirit of wholesome cama 
raderie. 


When the last dance was over that 


evening, there still remained the fifty-mile 
drive back to Trondhjem along the pic- 
turesque fjord. It was the season of the 
midnight sun, and to an American it was 
a weird experience to ride through pleas- 
ant Norwegian valleys at an hour long 
past midnight and yet to see people walk 
ing along as though it were still the 
middle of the afternoon. In front of a 
residence there would be a small knot of 
folks talking with no thought of the 
fact that the curfew hour had long past. 
These people love the sun, and when it 
illuminates their nights as well as their 
days, they make the fullest possible use 
of it. 

Our route from Trondhjem to Stock- 
holm led over the mountainous spine 
which forms a border between Norway 
and Sweden. We arrived early in the 
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“The townhall at Stockholm is in itself a short course in architecture 
. . without doubt one of the outstanding public buildings in the world.” 


morning in the magnificent old capital, 
“The Venice of the North.” Our first day 
in Stockholm was a religious holiday and 
we devoted most of it to sight-seeing. 

In the evening Director Kurt Belfrage 
and Mrs. Belfrage were our hosts at a 
dinner given in the Stock Exchange 
Building. Perhaps it might be easier to 
identify that structure to most readers by 
saying that in it the Academy meets to 
select the winners of the Nobel Prizes. It 
is a lovely old edifice, mellowed by the 
passing of centuries, and our evening 
there was a very fitting introduction to 
the days that were to follow. 

At the conclusion of the banquet, Di- 
rector Belfrage unconsciously revealed 
one of his hobbies. He had arranged for 
a troupe of dancers who presented in 
costume a number of old Swedish folk 
dances. Later I learned that Director Bel- 
frage, himself, had been instrumental 
in the movement to restere throughout 
Sweden an interest in the picturesque 
dances of earlier centuries. 


Officially, our visit began the second 


day. At eleven o'clock we were presented 
at the townhall to the mayor of Stock 
holm and his cabinet of wise men. Stu- 
dents of municipal government might 
find in the Stockholm Plan much to 
ensnare their interest. It is almost a com 
bination of the commission form of go\ 
ernment and the principles of the selective 
draft. The townhall itself is a short course 
in fine architecture. Without doubt it is 
one of the outstanding public buildings 
in the world, and the beauty of its mo 
saics, as well as the magnificence of its 
Gold Room, will sweep the most reserved 
visitor into ecstacies of praise. 

In the evening, after luncheon and a 
drive in the wooded parks and residen- 
tial districts with President Paul Berg- 
holm of the Stockholm club, we had our 
second view of royalty. His Royal High- 
ness, the Crown Prince, is an honorary 
member of the Stockholm club and very 
frequently attends its meetings. He }s 
most interested in the Community and 
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Vocational Service work of Rotary and 
by his own fine example has contributed 
ich to the success of Rotary in Sweden. 
found myself seated next to him at 
ner and was glad of an opportunity 
observe had 
ird many times that he was deservedly 


him at close range. I 
most popular man of Sweden and if 
eden were to have a revolution tomor- 

he would be proclaimed by accla- 
ition the first president of the new 
public. As we visited during the ban- 
quet I could well understand that remark. 

Speaking English fluently, His Royal 

Highness gave constant evidence of the 

fine qualities which have endeared him 

to the Swedish people. At no time was I 


in doubt as to the proper course to follow. 
He seemed to sense what I would need to 
know and would 


formation well 


always supply the in- 
1 advance. 

Many travellers in Europe wonder how 
semblance ot 
The 


would have been able to 


avoid the 


the dinner. 


they can at least 
drinking wine during 
Crown Prince 
supply them with an excellent device. 
After we 


waiter and had him fil all the glasses in 


were seated, he summoned 
front of him with water. 


“Now,” he 


bothered with their trying to fill them 


said to me, “I won't be 
with wine.” 
A portion of the Swedish program had 


been planned primarily to take me to the 
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portion of the counts 
was born. Accordingly, 
the next morring, a 


Ahlen, and 


Dalecarlia. 


headed in 
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occasion, 


and wearing 
costumes which date 


You wil 


steeped in Swedis 


possessing, 


ars. 


dreds OL ve 
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Swedish hi an eye 


tribution made arts of the 


kingdo 
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learn that of all the 


none have » been more 


1} 
it called Dalecarlia 


valiant than those th: 
their home. 

By had 
township of Svardsjo, my father’s 
had led by 
Ahlen to a roadside restaurant, where we 


nost to our di 


noon we arrived the little 


birth 
been Rotariat 


place, and 


had partaken alt scomfort of 


the goodness of a Swedish smorgasbord. 


I have 


Swedish people die each year of indiges- 


no way of knowing how 
tion, but I am sure that the number ought 


The 


person who suffers more than the Ameri- 


to be an extremely large one. only 
can who eats too much of the smorga 
bord is the 


SMor gas bor d, 


American who, having fin- 


ished the finds that it is 
merely the hors d’oeuvre preliminary to 
the main dinner course. 
After delving into the archives of the 
Svardsjo church for a record of my ances- 
tors and visiting awhile with relatives 
who had refused to desert the old country 
1 spite of the glorious promise of the 
new, we drove on to Falun where we had 
dinner with the board of directors of the 
Givle Rotary Club and were completely 
charmed by an exhibition of Dalecarlian 


dances. 


Dror next day took us down Pg, gh 


the heart of Sweden, along the Vattern 
Lake to Jonképing. Along the 
had had periodic lessons in Swedish pro- 
nunciation, the 
Jonképing was to be a charter night, we 


way we 


and since meeting in 
were particularly anxious to know how to 
pronounce the name of the town, even if 
we could not speak the Swedish language. 
The matter was solved by Paul Bergholm, 
who had served as a tutor while a young 
man. 
“‘Ton,’” said Paul, “is to be pronounced 
‘yearn.’ ‘Kop’ is to be pronounced ‘chirp.’ 
Now you can pronounce it: ‘yearn-chirp- 
ing.” 

The next day was spent at Géteborg. 
Here again there is a Rotary club which 
convinces even the most critical that Ro- 
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tary is firmly established in Sweden. Had 
you been sitting beside me, I would have 
been able to say to you: 

“Look at this directory of the Goteborg 
club. Notice these three men in a row. 
There is Uno Forsberg. You have heard 
of SKF ball-bearings, a world-wide in- 
dustry. He is the director of it. Next is 
Assar Gabrielsson. He is the maker of 
the Volvo automobile and one of the 
principal men in the reorganization of 
the Swedish match industry. Next is Dr. 
Hugo Hammar, Sweden’s great ship- 
builder. Those three men are here at this 
banquet tonight. They are active, inter- 
ested Rotarians. Now you can under- 
stand the significance of Rotary in the 
business life of Sweden.” 

Our schedule was calling for two meet- 
mys a day so we left Goteborg at mid 
night and rode down to Halsingborg to 
meet officers of that Rotary club and 
cross over into Denmark. The ride on 
down to Copenhagen in the morning, 
through the dense woods that border the 
Danish coast, put us in a frame of mind 
to understand and appreciate the wel- 
come which awaited us in the capital of 


Denmark. 


Copenhagen’s club is an old and fine 
one. There were many old friends like.T. 
C. Thomsen, J. C. Hempel, and Charles 
Von der Hude to greet me. As I talked 
to the members at their regular club 
luncheon, I could not get over the feeling 
that the Copenhagen club and the clubs 
of Denmark needed very little help from 
the outside, because they had generated 
so much fine Rotary spirit from within. 

In presenting me, Charles Von der 
Hude remarked that I had broken all 
Rotary records; that presidents of Rotary 
International had visited Copenhagen on 
many previous occasions. One of them 
had stayed only two days. Another had 
stayed only three days, but that I was 
remaining with them less than twelve 
hours! 

Had we been able to measure it in 
terms of pleasure, it would have been a 
most remarkable twelve hours. Our after- 
noon drive lay through the parks and 
along the beaches, where the summer 
homes of Copenhagen people are located. 
We drove through the constant bower of 
green, with occasional glimpses of mag- 
nificent sea coast. It was a restful, happy 
afternoon. 


Re-forming Busimess Lines 


[Continued from page 26| 


by competition, improved their methods 
somewhat; but the average business man, 
even though he was quite willing to be- 
lieve that business is service, did not see 
the business necessity of increasing the 
buying-power of the masses to keep pace 
with the enormously increased production 
which the introduction of better methods 
Was sure to Cause, 

If business happened to be good, they 
might raise wages, as a sort of thank- 
offering, or because they did not want 
competitors taking their best employees 
away. But they did not understand the 
of raising better 
their unit costs. In 


necessity wages as 
methods reduced 
other words, although they might agree 
that business is service, they did not 
understand how business actually serves. 

Even those who perceived the advisa- 
bility of keeping wages high, but did not 
understand the business principle in- 
volved, could think of no formula by 
which wages generally could be increased. 
That is quite natural. Seldom, if ever, do 
we make fundamental changes simply 
because such changes seem desirable. In 
America, to be sure, we had formed the 
habit of discarding obsolete and obso- 
lescent machinery and installing up-to- 
date machinery in its place; and we often 
patted ourselves on the backs and ob- 
served that we were much more intelli- 


gent than the business men of other 
continents who were more inclined to 
continue using their old and less efficient 
plants, rather than go to the terrific 
expense of installing new machinery 
throughout. 

But we were not more intelligent. We 
did things in a better way because we 
had to. They kept the old machinery be- 
cause they could employ low-wage labor. 
We threw it out because we had to pay 
such high wages that we could not make 
profits unless we did install some more 
efficient methods. 


I. we had been really intelligent, we 
would at least have noted the results 
which flowed from this employment of 
better methods and would have governed 
ourselves accordingly. But we did not do 
this because, for the time being, we did 
not have to. We were more prosperous 
than any other nation, and we were 
achieving great new heights of prosperity. 
But did we stop to take note of what 
had caused all this? No. Even when the 
thing was happening right before our 
eyes, we business men (most of us) were 
saying that it couldn’t happen. Even when 
we were individually doing our level best 
to urge one and all to get rid of their 
money by buying immediately whatever 
we happened to have for sale, we were 
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What impression would I carry a 
from the Northern Countries? The 
ning supplied it. After a dinner at 
Royal Yacht Club, someone suggested 
that we should visit the Tivoli. And 
it we did. In the park was every con 
able form of amusement device. If there 
were any we did not try, it was only be. 
cause our train left at midnight. W, 
hurled baseballs to smash crockery: we 
were photographed riding camels; we 
went through the Hall of Mirrors which 
altered our physiques and our facial ex- 
pressions at every turn. When it came 
time to go to our train, Henrietta and | 
had an armful of toy dolls, dogs, imita- 
tion seals and a substantial supply of 
inartistic photographs. 

The entire Rotary group came with us 
to the train—almost came with us on the 
train—and as we pulled away from the 
station the last sound we could hear was 
the laughter of the knot of our Copen- 
hagen friends who continued to shout 
advice to us as we waved in farewell. 

If Rotary is built on fellowship .. . if 
it draws its inspiration from the joy of 
living . .. then truly, among the Nordic 
peoples it is on solid ground. 


collectively doing our best to keep the 
masses from doing anything of the kind. 

If anyone suggested unemployment in- 
surance, for instance, the American busi- 
ness man said that the idea was utterly 
un-American. America, we said, was the 
land of individual initiative, and every 
American who was worth his salt would 
save his money and provide for his own 
security. If the masses saved their money, 
obviously they would not buy our wares. 
Most certainly, they would not buy more 
and more each year although, because of 
our improved methods of production, we 
would necessarily be offering more and 
more for sale. And when it was pointed 
out to us that the masses were tempor- 
arily solving their own problem, and 
providing themselves with continued em- 
ployment by loading up with goods 
purchased on the instalment plan, we 
insisted that they were merely “mortgag- 
ing their future,” and that all this buying 
would have to stop if business (by which 
we meant selling) were to continue 
profitable. 

There was not much logic, surely, in 
this attitude. And not much realism. It 
expressed, however, our traditional con- 
cept of business; and human societies are 
not often shaken out of their traditional 
attitudes until they have to be. That a 
people could possibly spend their way to 
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srosperity seemed absurd to us, or that 
-hey could save their money only by using 
+ It seemed absurd, however, only be- 
use we had never heard of such a thing 
efore; and we had never heard of it be- 
only because the condition under 
it was true had never come upon 

ld before. 

Had we understood the basic principle 
underlying the statement that “business 
s service,” we should have learned a great 
esson from this period of reckless instal- 

buying, and we might have gone 

greater and greater prosperity in- 

of landing in the ditch. About all 

we needed to learn was how to 

ise and distribute buying power 

ifely in proportion to our increased abil- 
ty to produce and distribute goods. 

That some instalment buying was 
reckless, we could not deny. But we were 
not content with pointing out its reck- 
ssness and substituting some safer way 

increasing the buying-power of the 
We had no 


rest; and we not only maintained 


masses. whatever to 


way 


that the instalment was unsafe 


but that it was not doing what it most 


system 


obviously was doing—providing employ- 


ment and continued income for masses 
who were spending their money instead 
of saving it. 

“We can not lift ourselves by our boot 
straps,” was our usual way of putting it. 
We believed that business is service; but 
not understanding how business serves, 
we could not organize it for continued 
and dependable service. The mere pro 
duction of goods is not service, nor the 
mere offering of goods for sale. To 
achieve service, the goods must be put in 
the hands of those who want them and 
should have them; and the masses can 
not get these goods unless the masses 


are provided with buying-power. 


| a the time being, however, in 1926, 
1927, and 1928, the masses were buying 
things on a scale which they had never 
bought before. They were rising out of 
poverty, millions of them. They were 
not only buying and using things which 
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they had never been able to buy and use 
but, through their buying, they were so 


stimulating busiaess and employment 


that they were enabling themselves to pay 


for them. However unsound the financ 


procedure was, we could not intelligent! 


deny that the thing was happening. B 


we did deny it. In spite of the fact 
the masses were so lifting thems« 
j 


1O al 


insisted that they could not « 
of the kind. Then we added, a 


that it was highly 


rel ] 
surely D 


thought, 
mortgas 
j 


to do 


and that they woulk 


ing their future if they continued 
this thing which could not be done 


All this, I submit, was 


It was not dealing with facts. We simp! 


had lex al 
1ad a complex about boot-straps, 


anything which we 1 not understan 


did 
was, tO us, a 

Had we bee! 
which govern 
emotionalizing abou 
would have solved tl 
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buying por 


must be bought from 
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effect such a distribution of 


have been very 


would, of course, 
of us, but it was the way, and the onl 
way, in which business could have 
maximum service. 


We kind. We 


When we found people in extrem pe 


were were generous. 


erty, we gave them a lift, or we sent 


checks to institutions and organizations 
designed to give them a lift. We insisted, 
of course, for their own good, that the 
poor must not be helped too much. They 
must not be pauperized by being pam 
pered. 

If we had approached the probl. m 
from the standpoint of our business needs, 
we would not have permitted anyone to 
be poor. Only if the masses were rich in 
buying power, we would have seen, could 
they buy enough to absorb what our ma- 
chines were now turning out and to keep 
our markets from becoming glutted. 
Whether it would pauperize them or not 
to make them rich, we would have con- 
sidered their lookout; for it would have 


seemed plain that they would have to be 


rich if they were to buy enough to keep 
| 


business profitable, and we would hav 
been ruthless, no doubt, in raising their 
wages, whether they were ready to have 


“With unskilled workers getting 
six dollars a day,and working only 
eight hours, many of us almost 
envied the workingman .. .” 
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their wages raised or not. Like the serv- 
ant in the parable, we would have gone 
out into the high-ways and hedges and 
compelled them to come to the feast 
which would have to be eaten if feast- 


making was to continue. 


were fooled. We were 


As it was, we 
fooled by our own generosity when, in 
the face of the tremendous increase in the 


productivity of our plants, mere gener- 
osity would not suffice, and nothing but 
the scientific distribution of mass-buying 
power would absorb the products of mass 


production, 


A were fooled, most of 


the masses seemed contented. With un- 


us, because 


skilled workers getting six dollars a day, 
and working only eight hours, many of 
us almost envied the workingman. He 
had few responsibilities, we pointed out. 
When the whistle blew, he was through 
for the day and had no business worries 
to take 
ployers—why, we imagined that we were 


home with him. But we em- 


carrying the responsibilities of the world 


upon our shoulders! 


But we were not. We were simply 
carrying a lot of worries, without any 
understanding whatever as to what our 
real responsibility was. We even forgot 
what business is—that business is the pro- 
duction and exchange of goods for profit 
and that, if we were to make continued 
profits in the years ahead of us, we would 
have to arrange things somehow so that 
the masses could buy more and more 
and more. 

And we advised them, instead, to quit 
buying things. We advised them—yes, 
we did 
with the best of intentions. We did it be- 


to save their money. We did it 


cause that had been a good idea once. In 
the early days of business, when almost 
everybody got his living by applying his 
labor directly to the land in agriculture, 
it was always wise to go without things 
that one could go without, and sell one’s 
surplus and invest the money in some 
business enterprise. That is how modern 
industry got its start. That is how, even- 
tually, we were able to fill our world 
with machines. Had we been awake, 
however, we would have ncticed that this 
filling the world with machines had 
changed the whole world set-up; and 
that people everywhere now got their 
living, not by producing it directly and 
selling what they could go without, but 
by trading such services as one could give 
to the whole world for such services as 
the whole world could give to him. 
Saving, of course, was still as necessary 
as ever; but in such a set-up, saving could 
not be effected by going without things. 
If the masses went without things now, 


wei oo 


the things simply could not be produced; 
and there would be no advantage in that 
for anybody. Incidentally, the masses did 
not want to save. They much preferred 
to spend. They wanted to buy the things 
that business everywhere was so eager to 
sell. But they wanted security. They 
vanted to be sure that this stream of 
things would keep coming their way, and 
that the wages which enabled them to 
buy these things would not one day stop. 


But we employers gave them no such 
security. We could have done it; and we 
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leaving business to business me; 
for seeing that the masses of pe 
actually able to enjoy the thin; 
could now be produced, we had 
whatever. The best we could c 
advise them not to buy so much 
invest their money in enterpris 
would produce more things to sell. 
And the masses took this advice. 7 
quit buying things and went to 
stocks. Down went the price ot 
Up went the price of stocks. [ ' 
circumstances, of course, the stocks | 
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“Had we been awake ... we would have noticed that this filling 


the world with machines had changed the whole world set-up...’ | 


would have done it, if we had only 
understood what business is. It would 
not have been a difficult thing to do. We 
could have got together. We could have 
guaranteed employment; and we could 
have established such a great laboratory 
of business and industrial research that 
workers released from one industry, be- 
cause of the introduction of better 
methods, would find employment always 
waiting for them in the manufacture and 
distribution of other things which masses 
were known to want. 

Of course, we would have raised wages 
by improving our methods of production 
and distribution. Particularly, our 
methods of distribution. As it was, few 
of us ever gave a thought to that. If 
things were manufactured, we seemed to 
think they would get sold; and the fact 
that it often cost three or four times as 
much to sell them as it did to make them 
did not seem to suggest any business re- 
sponsibility. We were all, of course, for 


little value. To give those stocks value, J 


the masses must have been buying things, 


instead of stocks; but because they were | 
buying stocks, the price of stocks soared. J 


Then, when their buying power was ex- 
hausted—but why bring that up?—every- 


body remembers what happened. The ] 


masses, by taking our advice, “saved 
themselves out of their jobs. 


It required four years of depression, | 
apparently, to induce American business | 


men to face the facts of business; but 
we now act upon the facts, as it seems 
that we will, the depression must even- 
tually loom up as the best thing t! 
ever happened to America. 

We did not learn our lesson without 
a struggle. For a time, to be sure, we 
tried, half-heartedly, to maintain the pre 
vailing standard of wages; but with a 
public scared into non-buying, such ef 
forts soon proved futile. Then we tried 
to find jobs for the unemployed; and as 
we took men off from the operation of 
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power machines, where it had been 
sle for them to earn high wages, we 
led them with shovels and rakes 
vheel-barrows with which, no mat- 
w hard they worked, they could not 


] 


ly earn an American standard of 
ler the circumstances, even those 
had savings did not dare to spend 
and even the employed, in fear 
sing their jobs, reduced their buying 
ninimum. That meant less business 
more unemployment. In the absence 

of security, this was inevitable. 

There was no lack of generosity and 
willingness to serve. Business men taxed 
themselves bravely for unemployment re- 
lief. They gave till it hurt, both of their 
money and their time. But after they had 
given all that they could give, there was 
more unemployment than ever to be re- 
lieved. We still balked, however, at the 
very idea of unemployment insurance. 
Economic security, we were sure, would 
pauperize the masses; so we clung to mass 
insecurity, which pauperized business 
generally, 

It got so, after a little, that we couldn’t 
balance our budgets. It seemed that we 
couldn’t even pay our taxes, what with 
all this unemployment and the non-buy- 
ing which it had brought about. 

So, what did we do? We started a 
nation-wide campaign for public economy 
—a campaign to induce our national, 
state, and municipal government to lay 
off workers. Now, there is nothing what- 
ever that can be said against economy. 
The more of it we have the better—if it 
is real economy. Nevertheless, the buying 
power of the masses could not be in- 
creased by increasing unemployment; and 
with all of our supposed economies, we 
found ourselves sinking to lower and 
lower depths. 

Some principle, obviously, was being 
overlooked. Some natural law was being 
violated; and eventually, because we had 
to, we discovered that law. In a machine 
civilization, in which everybody normally 
serves everybody, we have at last discov- 
ered that economy can be effected only 
by perfecting the mechanism of service, 
and by putting not only our money and 


A Man, a Boy, and 
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Mrs. Elton had not been able to wait. 
Maggie, the cook, when Ed Elton went 
into the house, called “Jim-my! Jim-mee!” 
twice. No answer. 

“Never mind him, if he doesn’t come,” 
said Ed Elton. “Let him sulk; he has be- 
haved outrageously.” And he ate his 


our credit but our man-power into fullest 
circulation. 

That is the meaning of the New Deal. 
There are some, I know, who think of it 
as a sort of religious revival, depending 
for its success upon a hoped-for change 
of heart on the part of American business 
men; and those who believe devoutly in 
religious revivals are somewhat elated, 
while those who think of the reaction, 


1] } 


which customarily follows such emotional 


outbursts, are most inclined to be cynical. 

I can not see it in any such light. Nor 
can I see it as a mere blind following of 
a new leader, greatly as I appreciate our 
President’s leadership. The New Deal is 
not socialistic, nor commuunistic, nor fas- 
cistic. It has little, if anything, in common 
with mass movements dictated by star- 
vation and directed by hysteria. 

The New Deal, as I see it, begins with 
the discovery that we must substitute 
service for hoarding, or nothing which is 
worth saving can be saved. Above all, we 
must no longer hoard our man-power in 
unemployment. 

To me the New Deal is neither radical 
nor conservative, because it is both radical 
and conservative. It is radical, in that it 
is based upon fact-finding and goes to the 
root of each problem which is up for 
settlement, instead of insisting upon the 
preservation of some no longer serviceable 
myth. But it is conservative, in that it 
seeks to retain and to employ all the 
equipment, all the science, and all the 
technique which have been discovered to 
be successful. 


I. is not our aim now to establish a new 
social and economic order. It is our aim 


rather to discover and to act upon the 
principles of the social and economic 
order in which we have been living; but 
in which, while we sometimes rose to 
great heights of prosperity, we sometimes 
found ourselves starving in the midst of 
plenty. We are not like Russia, trying to 
build the foundations of a machine civili- 
zation. We are America. We owe all our 
successes to the fact that we have been 
a machine civilization, and all our fail- 
ures to the fact that, while living in this 
machine civilization, we have heretofore 


a Dog 


lunch alone. It was time something was 
done about that boy, flaring out at Harvey 
Tanner in that way. What he needed was 
a good old-fashioned whipping. He hoped 
it would not make any difference in 
Tanner’s attitude regarding the contract. 


He walked back to the office and, on 


been thinking in terms of the civilizati 


which have passed away. 


If I thought it were necessary for 
ness to undergo a change of 
assure the success Ol the New 


would be pessimistic indeed. 
are not likely to change, at least 
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tunately, however, the old hearts are pr 


time to recovery. 
ty good, just as they are. All that is neces 
sary is a change of tactics; and American 


business men are not only familiar with 
the process of changing their tactics, but 
| 


1O SO 


the time has come when they must « 
if business is ever again to become 
profitable. 

They must abolish unemployment and 
inadequately paid employment because, 
with the ever-increasing productivity of 
industry, business can not be profitable 
unless they do. 

They must abolish economic insecurity 
among the masses because the masses 
otherwise will not spend enough money 
to keep business good. 

They must eliminate all wasteful em- 
ployment (and all waste is basically noth- 
ing -but waste of human effort) because, 
where people are wastefully employed, 
they can not earn enough to permit them 
to buy and use the products of those who 
are effectively employed. 

All this, of course, will require coérdi 
nation, and the NRA is simply the agency 
by which this necessary coédrdination is 
being achieved. But coédrdination is no 
new principle in America. It is the prin 
ciple by which all successful business has 
achieved success. All that is new is the 
understanding that business consists not 
merely of selling but of buying, and that 


11 
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any plan which aims at more selling must 
include some provision for more buying 
as well. 

When rightly understood, then, this 
re-forming of our business lines need in 
volve no check upon individual initiative 
excepting such checks as any social order 
involves. No social order, of course, can 
tolerate the doing of destructive things. 
Prohibiting the waste of human life, how- 
ever, either by murder or by business 
methods, does not destroy individual ini- 
tiative. It simply leaves it free to engage 
in more profitable service, 


his way, stopped in at Max Anderson’s. 
“I won’t want that wheel after all, 
Max,” he said. “I’ve changed my mind. 
Sorry.” 
“Oh, that’s all right, Ed.” Max said. “I 
could sell twice as many of those bikes 
as I can get, at that price. Just forget it.” 











He jerked the “Sold” tag off the blue 
and silver wheel, crumpled it in his hand, 
and tossed it on the floor. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, “I wish I could get 
twice as many of those wheels—there’d 
be just twice as many happy boys in this 
town, Ed.” 

Between five and six, Mrs. Elton 
stopped at the office on her way home 
from the club meeting. 

“I thought you might be ready to go 
home,” she said, “and the walking must 
be awful—raining and freezing. What's 
the matter? Isn’t everything going all 
right, Ed?” 

“I never had such an afternoon in this 
ofice. Nothing went right for me. And 
Emily—” 

“Yes?” 

“Jimmy gets no presents this Christ- 
mas. Not a thing! That boy has got to 
learn a thing or two.” 

Mrs. Elton’s lips set tight as Jimmy’s 
father told her what had happened that 
noon. She may have thought “We will 
see about that,” but it was no time to say 
anything when he was in such a mood, 
and she was silent as they drove home. 

“Where is Jimmy?” she asked when 
she was in the house and Ed was putting 
the car away. 

“He was here a minute or so ago, 
ma’m,” said Maggie. “He acts like he 
was goin’ to be sick or something, Jimmy 
does. Not a bite of lunch would he eat— 
I couldn’t get him to come in at all until 


an hour or so ago. I brung him in 
whether he wanted to come or. not then, 
ma’m, for he was that cold, him and the 
dog, out there in the garage doin’ nothin’ 
at all.” 


Wirnour taking off her coat or hat, 
Mrs. Elton ran up the stairs. She found 
Jimmy in his own room, with the dog 
there. He had bandaged the dog’s foot as 
well as he could—a queer loose bandage 
—and she saw nothing wrong with 
Jimmy other than a sniffle such as a boy 
often has. But she put him to bed. 

“Mother,” he said when he was covered 
snugly. 

“Yes, Jimmy?” 

“Dad don’t like me any more,” he said. 

“Oh, yes he does, Jimmy!” she said, 
putting her arms around him for a kiss. 
“You mustn’t think that. I think he was 
just angry. Everyone gets angry now and 
then—almost everybody.” 

“T did,” Jimmy said. “That man hurt 
3obbie and I was mad at him.” 

“Yes. Well, we won’t talk about it 
now. Goto sleep, Jimmy.” 

“Yes, mother,” he said, and repeated 
his “Now I lay me—” and closed his eyes. 

Downstairs, Ed Elton came in from 
the garage. He went down and looked at 
the furnace, and went up to wash his 
hands. Jimmy heard his tread in the hall. 
He waited expectantly but his door did 
not open and his father did not come in, 
and he heard him go down the hall again 
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[Continued from page 8] 

a minimum selling price, an allotment of 
producing time. NRA seeks to take the 
present cruelty out of competition by 
making it easier for all to exist; it seeks 
to do away with the causes of that cruel 
competition which have been variable 
standards in business, an industrial ma- 
chine geared to produce more than can 
be consumed, an impoverishment of the 
buyer. 

Obviously, when the great governing 
wheel of a plant stops, power has to be 
thrown against that wheel to start it; and 
when the economic machinery of a coun- 
try slows down, somebody’s strength 
must be used to quicken it. We might as 
well see this picture clearly. Irrespective 
of the three billions of public works 
money, and notwithstanding the slow 
and definite upturn now in progress, it 
is the strength of the employer that must 
take the initial strain of NRA. When he 
reémploys men under the program, he is 
largely hiring them to take care of new 
business which does not at the moment 
exist. He is, therefore, carrying them out 


of his reserves and must continue to carry 
them out of those reserves until purchas- 
ing power is built up and the trade flow 
swings back to him. 

It is right at this point that the dark 
side of the picture appears for many busi- 
ness men now. Granted their entire 
willingness to go along with the program, 
granted that they understand the logic of 
it, there remains this question to harass 
the hard-hit: “I hire this extra man—but 
what am I going to pay him with?” 


Orn: man whose payroll has better 
than a thousand names on it, expressed 
himself on the subject thus: 

“When I accepted NRA it wasn’t a 
matter of lip service. I believe in it, not 
only as a matter of patriotism, but as a 
matter of cold business principles. All a 
man needs in the way of a convincing 
argument for the President’s program is 
simply the alternative picture of what 
comes after NRA if it doesn’t work. We 
have got to give it a chance to work and 
we have got to live not only in the letter 
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and down the stairs. He felt like a Ji:), 
lost boy without the good night kiss his 
father always gave him. 
“He don’t like me any , 
thought. “He don’t like me any more.” 
and he cried for the first time, softly. In 


more te 


the corner Bobbie whined gently, lickin, 
his sore foot. , 
* * * 

Downstairs, Mr. Edward Elton py 
down the evening paper and followed his 
wife into the dining room. He was 
frowning still as he drew up his chair, 

“Did you speak to Jimmy?” Mrs. Elton 
asked. 

“No, I did not,” said Mr. Elton. “That 
boy—” 

He saw then the slip of paper that was 
tucked under his plate and drew it out, 
The characters on it were printed, Jim- 
my’s scrawly letters done with a pencil. 

“I AM sSORY, DAD,’ Was what was 
printed on the paper. For a minute Fd 
Elton sat looking at the paper, and then 
he looked at Jimmy’s mother and handed 
her the slip of paper. 

“Tl be right down,” he said, and he 
went up the stairs and went into Jimmy's 
room. 

“Dad?” cried a joyful voice as Jimmy 
raised his head. 

“Son!” said Ed Elton. “Old boy!” 

And never, if he had confessed it, did 
Ed Elton in his whole life, feel anything 
half as blessedly good as the two small 
arms around his neck. 


but in the spirit of that program. It is go- 
ing to take time. How can you expect an 
overnight recovery to a disease that’s been 
eating into you for four years—or tor 
fifteen years if we want to be truthful. 
So we've got to wait. 

“But there’s going to be a strain. Aiter 
all this time in the red, the average em- 
ployer isn’t going to have an easy time 
carrying the extra labor. His reserves are 
shot. We'll do it, of course, until the 
pinch comes. When it comes, we shall 
have to see a loosening of credit. The em- 
ployer is going to need it. I think our 
President sees that. I think he'll step into 
that breach, if and when it develops.” 

But the plan goes on and the codes are 
being signed and put to work. Even 
though the rest of NRA should fade out 
of the picture tomorrow, we should have 
two enduring benefits from it. Those 
benefits are the right and duty of in- 
dustry to house-clean itself without the 
fear of anti-trust action, and the banish- 
ment of child labor in this country. 

NRA is governmental intrusion into 
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private business—right now. There can 
be little question of that. There was need 
of quick and direct action and there was 


need of an all-powerful influence such as 


the government could alone supply. Now 
it has been supplied, and now that 
the rules of the game have been laid 


jown, it is up to industry and business 


GO 
to 


intrude farther or whether business can 


determine whether government shail 
organize its own household effectively 
and permanently, using the government 
only as a final arbiter. That question lies 
sq arely across the path, and nothing but 
the intelligent action of private business 
toward the curbing of the gross faults of 
the /aissez faire system can prevent more 
interference. 

NRA is, also, a sort of socialism, in 
that it indicates clearly a more cooper- 
ative type of society than that which we 
now have. And one of the most striking 
manifestations in American life is that 
this definite shift away from “rugged in- 
dividualism,” which would have been so 
instantly and bitterly resisted by our 
fathers of forty years ago, today is ap- 
proved by the solid sentiment of the rank- 


and-file. has 


Clearly, the depression 
wrought great changes in our thinking. 
All those latent weaknesses which we 
tolerated in our more prosperous days 
have been understood at last. 

Yet it is an error to presume that the 
depression caused an about-face of public 
psychology, or that NRA is something 
under the The fact is that 
Americans have always been a socially 
and an economically progressive people, 
always seeking the adventure of a better 
system than the existing one. Our very 
first settlement on this continent was an 


new sun. 


experiment in a different order, and from 
that small beginning we went on with 


] 


our idea of democracy, always widening 


it, always seeking to make it a more flex- 
ible and a more fair system. Our consti- 
tution is only one result of this intense 
desire for better government; the constant 
enlargement of the franchise is another. 
In the beginning we were primarily in 
terested in political and social advance 
ment, and not until we felt our strength 
as an industrial power after the Civil War 
did we really shift our energies to the 
economic side. 

We had, between the ’70’s and 1900 
our own short period of Victorian bar 
barism in finance and industry. But even 
then the seeds of reform were slowly ger- 
minating, and today we see the results in 
the shape of labor hours, minimum wage 
laws, workingmen’s compensation acts, 
cooperative selling organizations in agri 
culture, and so many other mutual com- 
pact forms which, called rank socialism 
fifty years back, are today an accepted 
part of our structure. 


Th truth is, NRA is but one mani- 
festation of the will of a people always 
restlessly seeking something better than 
they have. We do not stand still; we 
never have. And though it is quite true 
we suffer our periods of monumental in- 
difference, as in the years of prosperity 
following the World War, we sooner or 
later awake and resume our march. In 
this fact of American psychology alone 
rests most of the hope for NRA. We are 
temperamentally disposed to have faith 
in any plan that lessens the sad weight 
life places on the living, or that softens 


man’s inhumanity to man. It 


our tundamental credo. 


There in the fact 


Is hope, too 


have, as a people, a 


genius f 


zation. Consider the black era ot the 


federation. In 1786, the country was 


talling apart. All 


actually paper money 


was worthless and all wealth was in hid 


ing. There was no such thing as a real 


government, and jealousy and antagonism 


é 


had reached such a stage that the man 


trom Virginia regarded the Massachusetts 
man asa toreigner. The cleavage between 
sections was so pronounced that there was 
a definite movement on foot to establish 


North 


or 
South; and the feeling of futility was so 


and 


two separate governments, 


rampant that many thinking 


which 


people SAW 
only one way out, was to rejou 


England. No 


darker than that one. Yet 


period in all our 


Was 


three years we had a Constitution 


pre S1ac¢ 


fectively uniting us, and a nt 
New York. 

In 1860 we had again reached the nadir 
of our fortunes, and again the sober men 
were saying it was better to let the South 
depart in peace than to hold it; and all 
the European countries looked on with 
the full 
utter end of the road as a 
Civil War settled that immediate ques- 
tion. But the Reconstruction years were 


almost as bad, streaked with greed and 


certainty we had reached the 


nation. The 


sectional hatred and political corruption. 
The scars of that decade lasted long after. 
Where are those scars now? 

We go on. We commit our mistakes 
and we drift oft-times indecisively. But 
there has been no critical period of our 
history we have not eventually worked 
out of, that we have not eventually looked 
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The dollar, just another Yo-Yo 

















From the Daily Express (London) 


Roosevelt (on Prosperity Drive): “Strong brakes? I can’t say, Sam, I’ve 
never driven this car before.” 














back 


And one of the mysterious things about 


upon from higher, safer ground. 


our country is that though we may drift 
and flounder for years without inspiration 
or leadership, leadership comes at last 
when the popular will turns definite and 
white hot. 

This depression has often enough been 
compared to Wal, as indeed it is. In the 
cost angle alone it is the grimmest of war- 
fare. We had, on the eve of the de- 
pression, a public debt of something near 
sixteen billions of dollars; as this 1s being 
written that figure has passed the twenty- 
three billion mark. Our most easily dis- 
cerned loss lies there in that seven billions 
of dollars, but the greater money loss lies 
in the collapse of values, the shrinkage 


of income, the wiping out of property 
ownership, the surpluses we have had to 
burn or give away. We shall never, prob- 
ably, arrive at any figure that will cover 
adequately that loss. 

Nor shall we ever know what the de- 
pression has cost us in lower standards 
of living, defeated careers, broken homes, 
and educational wreckage. As in actual 
war, the tragedy lies behind the lines. 

The Woild War, it has been calculated, 
cost the United States around fifty bil- 
lions of dollars if we include the war 
debts; and these we might as well include, 
for whether we like it or not, those debts 
seem pretty much water under the wheel. 
Out of that war we got no material gain. 
It may be that we shall spend an equal 


‘Round the Family Reading Lamp 


{ Continued from page 32] 


Book of the Campfire Girls 
We—Charles Lindbergh 


Gulliver’s Travels—Jonathan Swift 


At age twelve, the child’s reading in 
terest approaches a climax of intensity. 
Hero worship is strong and biographies 
and historical variations are preferred. 
History begins its appeal and Bible stories 
are enjoyed. For boys and girls between 
twelve and fifteen (junior high school 
age), the following are recommended: 


Short History of the World—H. G. Well 
Microbe Hunters—Paul de Kruif 
The Human Habitat—Ellsworth Huntington 
An Introduction to Historical Ge 
Wm. J. Miller 
The Earth and the Stars—C. G. 
The Wonder of Life—Thomson 
Air, Men, and Wings— 
Lloyd George and James Gilman 
Rip Van Winkle 
In Desert and Wilderness 
Henry K. Sienkiewicz 
Selected Poems—Henry W. Longfellow 
Tales from Shakespeare—Charles Lamb 
Plutarch’s Lives—Edited by John S. White 
The Girl in White Armor— 
Albert Bigelow Paine 
Boy's Life of Abraham Lincoln 
Helen Nicolay 
Boy’s Life of Edison—Meadowcroft 
The Little Minister—J. M. Barrie 
Travels of Marco Polo 
Toilers of the Sea—Victor Hugo 
The Life of Robert E. Lee for Boys and Girls 
—J. G. R. Hamilton 
Treasure Island—Robert L. Stevenson 


Abbot 


Washington Irving 


Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea— 
Jules Verne 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer—Mark Twain 

Youth—Joseph Conrad 

A Tale of Two Cities—Charles Dickens 

Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout— 
Stewart E. White 

The Three Musketeers—Alexandre Dumas 

Two Years Before the Mast—R. H. Dana 

Moby Dick—Herman Melville 

Silas Marner—George Eliot 


With Livingston in Africa 
The Voyage of the Beagle—Charles Darwin 
Tom Brown’s School Days—Thomas Hughes 
Lives of Poor Boys Who Became Famous— 
Sarah K. Bolton 
Lives of Girls Who Became Famous— 
Sarah K. Bolton 
Jim Davis—John Masefield 
Mr. Midshipman Easy—Frederick Marryat 
The Oregon Trail—Francis Parkman 
Penrod—Booth Tarkington 
Kim—Rudyard Kipling 
Luck of Roaring Camp—Bret Harte 


Christmas 
Eve in 


Elf-land. 


A photographic 
study by 
H. Armstrong 
Roberts. 
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or greater sum to beat this depress; 
if we shall secure from our victory 
orderly and logical economic s\ 
will be money well spent. 

In the end, what we seek is 1 
American. We seek fair profit 
prices, fair hours, fair wages. W« 
system that possesses stability, whi: 
not have in it the weaknesses whi: 
automatically work us toward 
collapse. It might be well for th. 
men who profiteered in the past wa: 
now seek to circumvent the code: 
would prey on any system, to rem 
what private ind 
when their country loses a war. 

But we shall not lose it. Al] 
torical arrows point the other way. 


happens to 


Jane Eyre—Charlotte Bronte 

Westward Ho!—Charles Kingsley 

Stories of the Great West—Theodore R 

Smoky—Will James 

The Count of Monte Cristo— 
Alexandre Dumas 

Ben Hur—Lew Wallace 

Adventures of Robin Hood—Howard 


From ages fifteen to eighteen, reading 
suffers a noticeable decline due large! 
the competition of high school studies 
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sts. After sixteen the reading interests of 
boys and girls is so matured that little 
fference can be detected between it and 
e reading of adults. These, however, 


will appeal to children of senior high 


school age: 


Ivanhoe—Sir Walter Scott 
Age of Chivalry, or Legends of King Arthur- 
Thomas Bulfinch 
Last Days of Pompeii—Bulwer Lytton 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes—Conan Doyk 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 
Famous Men of Science—Sarah K. Bolton 
Up From Slavery—Booker T. Washington 
The Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini 
Working My Way Around the World— 
Harry A. Franck 
Fruit of the Family Tree—A. E. Wiggam 
From Immigrant to Inventor—Michael Pupin 
The Americanization of Edward Bok 
Science Remaking the World—E. H. Slosson 
In Tune with the Infinite—R. W. Trine 
Stories and Poems of Edgar Allen Poe 
Creative Chemistry—E. H. Slosson 
Life of the Bee—Maurice Maeterlinck 
How to Use Your Mind—H. D. Kitson 
How to Find the Right Vocation— 
H. D. Kitson 


Agree the high school age, young fel- 
lows usually turn to more philosophical 
thinking and inquiry. Their interest in 
sports, girls, and the like, gives way to 
things that have a more serious aspect. 
So the books selected for young fellows, 
while somewhat advanced, are by no 
means beyond their interest or their abil- 
ity to comprehend and assimilate. This 
same list is also commended to young 
men in their twenties, as being helpful 
in developing them for service to society, 
and as contributing to the further devel- 
opment of personality: 


Addresses to Engineering Students— 
Waddell & Harrington 
America Comes of Age—H. Siegfried 
Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son— 
P. D. Stanhope 
Constructive Citizenship—L. P. Jacks 
The Dynamic of Manhood—L. H. Gulick 
Essays of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
The Education of the Whole Man—L. P. Jacks 
Education and the Good Life— 
Bertrand Russell 
Franklin’s Autobiography 
The Good Earth—Pearl Buck 
How to Live—Fisher & Fisk 
Human Traits—Irvin Edman 
Humanity Uprooted—Maurice Hindus 
The Honorable Peter Sterling—P. L. Ford 
Living Creatively—Kirby Page 
Mansions of Philosophy—Will Durant 
Marco Polo’s Travels—Rustician 
The Marks of an Educated Man— 
A. E. Wiggam 
The Meaning of a Liberal Education— 
Everett Dean Martin 
The Mysterious Universe—Sir James Jeans 
The Origin of Species—Charles Darwin 
The Outline of History—H. G. Wells 
This Puzzling Planet—E. T. Brewster 





1d to the distraction of many new inter- 





Life’s Parades 
By Frederick W. Carbs rry 


Drums: Flags! Drums! 
He’s held by his elders 

So tired he needs cry, 

They lift him to show him, 
A parade’s going by. 


Drums! Flags! Drums! 
He stands in the side lines 
With all seeing eye; 

He joins in the cheering, 
A parade’s going by. 


Drums! Flags! Drums! 
He’s marching with others 
With step firm and spry, 
Well planned is the future 
A parade’s going by. 


DRUMS! FLAGS! DRUMS! 
He’s riding in triumph 

With flags flying high, 

He’s bowing, he’s smiling, 


HIS PARADE'S going by. 


Drums! Flags! Drums! 

He rides by with others 
While his lips breathe a sigh, 
He’s thinking, yet smiling, 

A parade’s going by. 


Drums! Flags! Drums! 

He’s hid in the shadows 
Dark clouds scud the sky, 
Chill night winds are stirring, 
His parade’s have gone by. 
Drums! 








New Russia’s Primer—I. I. Marshak 

Tolstoy, The Inconstant Genius— 
Alexander Nazaroff 

Training for Power and Leadership— 
Grenville Kleiser 

What Men Live—Richard C. Cabot 

War and Peace—Tolstoy 


Many mature persons, with increasing 
leisure on their hands, are today wonder- 
ing what they might read that will con- 
tribute to their cultural development. So 
I suggest that an adult’s reading might 
well include these: 





M I I 
} I 1M 
How t I | I 
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\ t M I ] R ( t 
( ( hon ees 
The Education of W M ha Bat 
I I R 1 W i I 
The Sto t Phi hy W t 
America C t Ag S 
The Efficient Life—L. H. G k 
Investment of Influer N. D. H 
Inspirations and Idea G! i K 
The Crown of Individualit W. G. Jordan 


i. any set of lists, such 
bold to offe r, one should be devoted t 
the unfolding of the child and the devel 


opment of his personality. This for the 






r 


as I am making 


) 


parent and the teacher is a subject of the 


greatest interest, since the first five years 


of the child’s life shape the characteristics 


that govern all of his after life. 


his first year a child learns more than 


any other year of his life. So here I pro 


During 


In 


pose eight good books which ought to be 


of considerable value to parents and 
teachers: 
Whol ( } R. ¢ 
Personalit 1d Soci \ 


Education and the Good Lit 
Bertrand Rus 


The Education 


The Father and His |} r. W. G 
For Girls and the Mott Girl 
Mary G. Hood 
Great Educators of Three ¢ 
F. P. Grave 


Emile—Rousseau 


There are good books and bad, long 
books and short, sweet books and sad. 
Here, as a sort of benediction to this 
effort to tell you of a subject dear to my 
heart, I mention a few little volumes that 
I count myself fortunate to have dis- 
covered. I read them over and over again, 
at least once a year, and they never fail 
to bring me pleasure and to leave a sweet 
fragrance in my soul: 

Rabb and His Friends— John Brown 

The Man Without a C Hale 

Lincoln and the S!eeping Sentine|—Chittenden 

A Perfect Tribute—Mary R. S. Andrew 

The Greatest Thing in the World— 

Henry 


Dr. 


ountry 


Drummond 
The Christmas Carol—Charles Dickens 
As a Man Thinketh—James Lane Allen 


And now I am through. I have given 
you the best that I have to offer, and I 
hope that you will get as much good from 
the reading of these books, and from the 
commending of them to your family and 
friends, as I have in searching them out 


and commending them to you. 
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[Continued from page 23] 

and three or four others. These officials 
need certain special qualifications, differ- 
ent in each case, because each one heads 
up a special branch of the public work. 
The head of the public safety committee, 
for example, needs to be a lawyer; the 
head of the finance committee should be 
a banker or business man with consider- 
able financial experience; the head of the 
public utilities committee needs to be an 
engineer; and so on. Long before election, 
the caucus committee picks men with the 


proper qualifications. 


Ti caucus is not an official body. Any- 
body who yearns to, can start a rival cau- 
cus. But it has always done its work so 
well that nobody has had the yearn. 

The caucus is composed of twenty-five 
members. Two from each precinct, five 
chosen at large. It is thoroughly repre 
sentative. Nobody dominates it. Partisan 
politics plays no part. The sole aim is to 
find the best man for each job. Usually 
about ten members from the current cau- 
cus hold over as members of the follow- 
ing year’s caucus, so as to carry on infor- 
mation about procedure and previous 
discussions; but those ten are supposed to 
bow out the following year. In this way, 
in the course of time the job of being a 
caucus member pretty well gets around 
the village. 

If any man shows signs of wanting to 
be elected to a certain office, it’s as sure 
as certain that the caucus won’t choose 
him. Because it’s the man who never 
thought of holding public office that they 
want. A year or so ago, for example, some- 
body was needed to head the public utili- 
ties committee. The caucus decided on 
Howard Phillips, and notified him. 

He was flabbergasted. They always are. 
The usual reply of a candidate when the 
committee breaks the news, is: 

“I'll have to ask my wife.” 

Now, Phillips was an old experienced 
engineer. He was with the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad for 
vears, built a railroad or two, and later 
had his own office as a consulting engi- 
neer. A man, in short, who knew the 
practical ropes and talked the language. 
The very last man to consider a “politi- 
cal” job. When the committee called, it 
was thunder on a clear night to him. 

“Why, gentlemen,” he said, “I 


” 





He explained that he had made up his 
mind to retire. He didn’t play golf and 
couldn’t be happy doing nothing, he said, 
so he had about decided to move to Cali- 
fornia and raise chickens. However, ac- 


cording to custom, he talked it over with 
his wife. 

“I believe this is just the kind of thing 
you have been looking for,” she said. 

Not too strenuous. But enough to do 
to keep him fairly busy. So his name 
went on the ticket and, of course, he was 
elected. He forgot about California and 
chickens. He did talk turkey, however, 
to the gas company about rates, using 
their own kind of words, and he has 
served the village in engineering matters 
in a way that no elected official chosen 
by ordinary methods would be likely 
to do. 

So it goes right through the list of 
present and past members. 

Usually the caucus ticket is the only 
ticket in the field. This year there was a 
rival ticket. A lot of us had reason to 
suspect that the real rivalry was not be- 
tween groups within the village, but be- 
tween the town and outside politicians 
who had been looking over the fence and 
wanted to “control” the vote, and stick 
Jack Horner fingers into our tempting 
financial pie. They’ve done that in a 
couple of other towns nearby, and the 
people are footing the bill. That’s why we 
turned out as we did and said with 
ballots: 

“Leave things as they are!” 

The caucus plan, then, is a great help. 
Through it we get good officials without 
the ordinary political contest. If we asked 
men of the type the caucus selects to sling 
mud or make speeches in order to be 
elected, they’d laugh at us. We'd get an- 
other type entirely: the “political” type 
with self-interest, predominant. 

This caliber of elected official can’t de- 
vote all his time to running the village. 
Details of administration aren’t within 
his province. The council controls poli- 
cies. Actual administration is centered in 
one man who is hired, like the general 
manager of a business, to run it, take re- 
sponsibility, see that all the wheels g¢ 
round, 

That’s where Herbert Woolhiser comes 
in. Moulton calls him “the black ink” 
man. He has been here since 1915. Ever 
since Winnetka adopted the plan of hav- 
ing a manager, in fact. An engineering 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin, 
he worked as a public utility engineer till 
Winnetka got hold of him. Here he has 
entered into affairs like a native son. 

A man of Woolhiser’s training and type 
was needed at that time because the vil- 
lage light and water plant had got into 
something of a mess through faulty man- 
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agement. This plant today is one of 
things we're proud of. It started as , 
small pumping plant forty years 
when only a thousand people lived he: 
many of them paid fifty cents a mont 
to go to the public hydrant for water. 
The plant grew with the town. In 1 
electricity was getting to be something, 
so the village installed pioneer generating 
equipment and began supplying curren 
to light the village streets and a 
homes. From the first, then, the ligh; 
plant has been municipally owned. A 
it has grown, not through bond issues 
most such plants do, but through ea: 
ings. Like a healthy business. That’s o; 
reason why we're well off today. 


i HAVE read articles, and written som: 
calling municipal ownership of elect: 
light plants and other utilities a flop. |: 
usually is. What only too often happens 
is that Joe, the political boss, places | 
wife’s relatives or political henchmen 
the municipal plant at fat salaries, a1 
there they stick, thanks to his influenc 
even if they don’t know a kilowatt fr: 
a coal shovel. That kind of management 
can bleed taxpayers blue; and often do 
They may get low enough light rates fo: 
a while, but what they save in low ligh 
bills is sooner or later lost in high taxes 

In Winnetka, politics is out of it. The 
boss is an engineer interested in kilowat' 
hour costs, operating ratios, and contin 
ity of service. He’s out to make a record 
And he does. Year after year. Because | 
knows his job; and because nobody who 
doesn’t know it, is allowed to meddle and 
tell him what to do or whom to h: 
and fire. 

And what do we get for it? We ta’ 
payers. Low electric light rates? Not esp 
cially. Our rates are the same as in the 
villages on both sides of us. That’s good 
policy, it seems. If we got exceptional); 
low rates, the private power compan) 
that serves these other villages would be 
down on us. And sometime—something 
might happen. An earthquake, hurricane, 
explosion, putting our plant out of com- 
mission. Not likely; but it could happen. 

Suppose it did. Suppose the private 
power company hated us. Would the) 
hook up and give us emergency service 
at, say, cost? Or, in order to get our oi! 
burners going again, and our electric 
lights, and our refrigerators and cooking 
stoves, would we have to come across 
with a nice piece of change? I'll bet 
they’d charge us a merry price! 

So our rates are the same as our neigh- 
bors’. But we enjoy other substantial ad- 
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ges. The light plant makes money. 
year, for example, its net income was 
7. That’s better than 20 per cent 
book value of $892,684. Not many 
esses these days, or any days, are 
ng 
is is where we taxpayers get ours. 


per cent net. 


light plant sets up a surplus for re- 
Most towns that 
they 


vals and expansion. 
municipal ownership, when 
rge, issue more bonds. Which is sure 
nd the tax rate up, because the inter- 
on those bonds has to be paid. 
very addition to the Winnetka plant 
id for out of the sock—surplus. The 
mulated surplus at the time of the 
eport was $436,246. 
But that’s only part of it. Out of earn- 
ss, the light plant pays an eight per 
dividend into the general fund on 
Last year, the 
which is 


ich the village is run. 
lividend amounted to $87,678 
practically one-third what it costs to oper- 


ate the Since 1918, the electric 
department has paid to the general fund 
in dividends, no less than $783,642. Our 
taxes have been that much less; or 
have got that much more service without 
digging down in our pockets. 

The 


neighboring 


village 


we 


tax rate is actually less. In three 


villages the rates are, re- 
spectively, $1, and $1.20. Our rate 


is Og cents. 


Boer IERMORE, the cost of our local 


government — which means taxes — has 


been declining steadily. since the depres- 
sion began lowering the level of every- 
thing else. This cost was $21.44 per person 
in 1929-30; $18.85 in 1930-31; and $17.34 
IN 1931-32, and $17.20 for 1932-33. That 
decrease shows up very pleasantly on the 
tax bills. My latest tax bill was $68.73 
less than the year before. These days, that 
means something. 
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torm of 


Here, with a responsive 


ernment, economies were put into eftec 


promptly; that helped. And then with 
that juicy surplus fund to borrow from 
at a low interest rate, no village employee 
has ever missed a payday—and no tax 
anticipation warrants have been issued. 
The public library is receiving its 1932 
tax money right now for curre 
the 
from the taxpayers for a year. 

The 


same roof as the light plant. It also makes 


nt expenses, 


though money won't be collected 


} 


water department is under the 
money and gives us cheap water. Its net 
During that 


filtration facilities were greatly 


income last year was $55,329. 
year the 
enlarged,at a cost of $146,688. All paid for 
from surplus earnings of previous years. 
No new bonds. 

And what did we villagers pay for our 
The average consumer in Winnet- 
That 


The same amount in 


water? 
ka uses 30,000 cubic feet a year. 
amount costs $45. 
neighboring villages costs, respec- 
$62.25, $69, $70.50. The 


smaller consumer uses about 18,000 cubic 


three 


tively, and 


feet. In my home, even with three chil- 
dren and the usual number of leaky fau- 


amounts to 35 or $6 


cets, our water bill 


a quarter; about $24 a year. 
Herbert Woolhiser gives us this kind 


of management not only because he 


knows how, but also because he is given 


full responsibility and is backed up by 
but 


vigilant non-meddling board of 
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trustees. And good management, in turn, 
has enabled us to do a lot of things on a 
cash basis that we would have had to pay 
for through the nose otherwise. We put 
up a beautiful village hall a few years 
ago. It cost approximately $240,000. Paid 
for, every penny, out of funds on hand. 
No bond issue. 

The former village hall was an old- 
fashioned building with towers and tur- 
rets like a castle on the Rhine. With the 
aid of an architect and $40,000 in cash, 
it was transformed into a modern fire sta- 
tion, a handsome building that fits har- 
moniously into a residential district. No 
bond issue there, of course. 

Winnetka has a full legal bonding 
power for general purposes .of $650,000, 
but only $95,000 in bonds are outstand- 
ing. The last bonds were issued in 1927 
to pay for an addition to the public li- 
brary—$53,000 of these are still outstand- 
ing. The balance, $42,000, were issued on 
a big new filtration plant in 1922. 

As to special assessments, it’s the law in 
Illinois that on all such jobs, including 
paving, sewer construction, and the like, 
the contractor must take his pay in bonds 
of the municipality. Usually, contractors 
add a nice sum to their bids, because they 
know that when they sell the bonds, they 
will have to accept a sharp discount. No 
neighboring village has been able lately 
to pay its special assessment bonds in full. 
Winnetka has retired all such bonds at 
maturity with interest, hence our bonds 
don’t have to be sold at a big discount, or 
even at any discount. Contractors shave 
their bids accordingly. How much that 
saves us nobody knows, exactly. It’s cer- 
tainly quite a lot. 

We have a large police force for our 
size and pay well for it, but it’s worth it. 
All of our neighbors have a higher per- 
centage of burglaries. 


Orn: little thing is worth noting. I 
mentioned beaches and skating ponds and 
golf course. The cost of operating these 
doesn’t fall on everybody alike, but only 
on those who use them. A season’s skat- 
ing ticket for a family my size costs $2; 
a beach ticket the same. Golf costs a little 
more, depending on who in the family 
plays. For man and wife, or man alone, 
$20. For wife alone, $12. For children 
under seventeen, $6 if the parents don’t 
join, $4 if they do. These fees take care 
of operating costs. If you don’t play golf, 
swim, or skate, you don’t pay. Fair 
enough, isn’t it? 

Centralized management without poli- 
tics has enabled the manager to introduce 
many economies. Salary cuts recently, for 
example, have ranged from five to fifteen 
per cent. Average, eight per cent. No cuts 


were arbitrary. The individual case was 
studied. If a man had taken on additional 
work for which he wasn’t being paid, his 
cut was less. 

Until a few months ago, the village 
hired private contractors to haul coal from 
the railroad to the light plant. Cost, fifty 
cents per ton. The contractors wanted to 
raise the price. The village took over the 
job and is doing it for twenty-five cents 
a ton. 

In many places, when materials are 
bought, the local dealer gets the business 
even if his price is higher. “Pull” does it. 
Here the local man gets the business by 
preference if his price is equal. Shrubbery 
was being used to beautify the grounds 
of the light plant. A local florist thought 
he ought to have the business. He was 
shown that his prices were fifteen per 
cent too high. Nobody ran around 
yanking ropes to get him the business 
regardless. 

With centralized management, em- 
ployees can be shifted from one depart- 
ment to another without red tape. The 
street department may be temporarily 
idle. The light plant may need extra 
hands. The street department men do not 
putter around drawing wages and doing 
nothing, while the light plant hires a 
batch of men. The idlers are shifted to 
the other job on five minutes’ notice. 

The made-work program saved the vil- 
lage some money. Water mains were to 
be laid. The work wasn’t urgent. Ordi- 
narily it would have been delayed for a 
year or so. But the unemployment relief 
organization was spending government 
money—why not let the recipients work 
for it? So the village bought the neces- 
sary materials at a cost of about $13,000, 
and relief workers supplied the labor 
without cost to the village. The saving 
was about $7,000. 

So through a long list of items. Econo- 
my is nothing new here. In 1925 we built 
our municipal service yard, where the 
rolling equipment of the village and of 
the school board is centrally serviced. The 
yard was built with old paving bricks 
from a torn-up street. Though twice the 
size of ordinary bricks, bricklayers could 
lay just as many in a day. The saving in 
material and labor was about five per 
cent of the total cost of the yard. 

Centralized management has also de- 
veloped an esprit de corps in village em- 
ployees that’s as keen as in a wéll-run 
business of like size. Employees aren’t 
taken on or fired to pay political debts. 
As long as they do the job efficiently, 
they stay on the payroll; and if they’re 
smart, they work up. 

Leif Irgens started as a coal passer in 
the-light plant twenty years ago. He was 
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an uneducated Norwegian—untrai: 
least, in electricity and steam. He 

to night school, took corresponder, 
courses. Today he sits in a private off, 
at a nice desk and runs the plant. |), 
dentally,the boys there call it “our plan:.” 
That’s how they feel. 


Harold Bohnen started working , 
lineman for the village fifteen years yo, 
Climbing poles. Maybe that kind of s))), 
nying gave him the notion for going 
in another sense. Anyhow, he’s superin. 
tendent of distribution now, in charve 0} 
the whole outside wiring plant, overhead 
and underground, with the responsibility 
of getting service to customers night and 
day, in blizzard, thunderstorm, o: 
weather accidents. 


ANS it goes all through the force. T}y 
village gets the kind of service that 
business expects to get from efficient c: 
ployees; and they are glad to gi 
because they know their jobs are secur 
as long as they deliver. It’s different wit 
the “political” sinecure. That job is secur 
whether they deliver or not —if their 
friends stay in power. 


Now, what’s the moral of this story of 
Winnetka? That every village and city 
should straightway start a municipal light 
plant? Hardly—it might help; or it might 
prove a white elephant. Try the caucus 
method of selecting village officers? May- 
be. It certainly works fine here. Hire a 
manager? Maybe, again. But not neces- 
sarily. And not that alone. 

The moral as I see it is this: 7#’s per- 
fectly possible in the average communit) 
to have good government if the people 
want it and pull together to get it. 

It’s nothing mysterious. The politician 
of the spoils type makes a good thing out 
of government in towns where he is a! 
lowed to have his way. Why shouldn't 
the people make a good thing out of it 
for themselves? Taxes are a_purchas 
price: the price we pay for certain ser! 
ices which happen to be performed by an 
organization which we call, collectively, 
“the government.” Buying government 
service can and should be put on just as 
sure a basis as buying good dental work, 
good amusement at the theater, or good 
repair work on the old car. Whatever 
we're buying, we can buy cheap or dear. 
In my town we made up our minds to 
buy government cheap. 

What matters to us is pulling together 
and insisting on commonsense, efficient 
management of our common affairs. 
We'd be happy about our village govern 
ment even if our taxes weren't lower, 
because we feel that for every dollar spent 
we get a dollar’s worth of service. 
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The Rotarian’s Bookshelf 


Brief comment on outstanding books written by Rotarians. 


MAKING THE Most oF Books, by Leal A. Headley, 
Carleton 
Northfield, Minn., (former governor, Ninth 
Rotary District), American Library Association, 


rofessor of education, College, 


Chicago, }3. 

Everyone who can read is prone just to let it 
go at that—with an occasional sigh because there 
is not more time to dip 
deeper into the pile of read- 
ing matter that the tireless 
presses are heaping on the 
library table. 

Seldom does the thought 
that by 
conscious effort we can, in 


cross one’s mind 





effect, increase our speed 


of reading and thus by 


Leat A. HEADLEY tugging at our own mental 
bootstraps, lift ourselves from the morass of re- 
grets over books and magazines “never opened.” 
Maybe you read rapidly enough; the odds are 
that you do not. For instance, turn to page 60 
of this magazine, and with your watch at your 
elbow, keep tab on yourself as you read the third 
column. If you get over it in one minute count 
yourself a fairly rapid reader. If it takes you 
thirty seconds longe ——Fou should read Professor 


Headley’s book! 


For along with many other matters, it dis- 
how effort 
prove your technique of reading. But that is not 
all. It unlocks the secret of those painstakingly 
written numerals on the backs of library books. 
Tells you how to build a more useful vocabulary. 
Points out short-cuts for securing information 


cusses you may by conscious im- 


on a given subject through such devices as the 
Readers’ Guide and the Bulletin of Public Affairs 
Information Service. And s 

Professor Headley’s Hou in C 





(Henry Holt, N.Y.) has for 

a favorite college textboo his newest 
volume will be equally popular among the 
collegians, it is one which will be also widely 


read by adults whose school days are man 
past, for it blends two rare qualities, significance 
and 


a thought-stimulating style of expression. 


* * * 


Rainsford 


Ro- 


THE MAKING oF A MERCHANT, by Jess: 
Sprague, formerly of San Antonio (Tex 
tary Club, William Morrow, N.Y., $1.75. 


Although this book made its debut in 1928, 
, 


it still is being read for it is more than the 


story of an American merchant. It sketches the 
small 


community life in the generation just past and, 


changing tastes and habits of American 


between its lines is a tribute to the essential 


dignity of the vocation which has to do with 
the buying and selling of goods. 


“Jack” 


its club publi- 


Rotary has an especial interest in 
Sprague, for he is a graduate of 
cation ranks. Away back in 1912, Herbert Hayes 


of the San Antonio Rotary Club prevailed on 


him, then a jeweler, to edit the local Rotary 
club’s Wheel of Fortune. The assignment was 
accepted and, as faithful readers of THe Ro- 


RIAN recall, that incident has led to a notable 


career in authoring. 
—PLAuTus 


For Further Readings 


Suggestions for the “interested reader” or the speech-maker. 


THE COURSE OF THE BLUE EAGLE (Vocational 
Service), by Ernest Haycox, page 6. 
Is It Recovery? 
Turning the Corner—Bernhard Ostrolenk. 
The Roosevelt Revolution—Suzanne LaFollette, 
Current History, Oct., 1933. 
Business Looks at the NRA—Ralph E. Flanders, 
Atlantic Monthly, Nov., 1933. 
The NRA Goes into Action — Fleta 
Springer, Harper’s Magazine, Oct., 1933. 
What NRA Means to Business (Reprinted from 
the Magazine of Wall Street) Reader’s Rapid Review, 
Nov., 1933. 
The NRA and the Small City—John Kelley and 
Paul McCrea, Nation’s Business, Oct., 1933. 
The Recovery Administration —Dr. E. Francis 
Brown, Current History, Aug., 1933. 
Business Under the Recovery Act—McGraw-Hill, 
N. Y., $2.50. 
Looking Forward—Franklin D. Roosevelt, John Day 
and Co., N. Y., $2.50. 
Forgotten Consumers—Survey Graphic, Nov., 1933. 
The Supreme Court and the New Deal—Mitchell 
Dawson, Harper’s Magazine, Nov., 1933. 
From Tue Rotarian: What the Blue Eagle Stands 
For—Cornelius Garretson, Sept., 1933; N.R.A. Ques- 
tions and Amswers—F. L. Roberts, Sept., 1933; 
Uncle Sam Turns Doctor—John N. Van der Vries, 
July, 1933; Recovery Questions and Answers— 
Willard M. Kiplinger, Nov., 1933. 


Campbell 


* * * 

YOU—AND UNEMPLOYMENT (Community Serv- 
ice), by Linton B. Swift, page 9. 
What Hope for the Jobless—Stuart Chase, Cur- 
rent History, Nov., 1933. 
Breadline (a one act play)—Philip Ketchum, Survey 
Graphic, Aug., 1933. 
Seasonal Unemployment—M. C. Rorty, New Re- 
public, Aug., 1933. 
Unemployment Relief Legislation, Federal and 
State for 1933—published by the Public Administra- 
tion Service, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, Ill., 25 
cents. 
The Crisis in Relief—Edith Abbott, The Nation, 
Oct. 11, 1933. 
“Lest We Forget’’—Mary Margaret McBride, Good 
Housekeeping, Nov., 1933. 


From Ture Roraagian: Filling In With Soup—Le- 
land D. Case, April, 1933; Empty Pockets—F. E. 
Greene, July, 1932; Meeting Unemployment’s Chal- 
lenge—Gertrude Springer, Sept., 1931; Outflanking 
Unemployment—Paul U. Kellogg, Feb., 1932; Man- 
hattan Salvage—F. E. Greene, Nov., 1933; Salaries 
vs. Relief—Clare M. Tousley.* 
*Reprints of this article may be obtained from Tue 
RorTaRiAN at 211 West Wacker Drive. 
n * * 
LICENSE THE U. S. PRESS?— Yes and No 
(Vocational Service), page 12 
For a Free Press: A Momentous Battle—New 
York Times Magazine, Oct. 22, 1933. 
. * * 
NO SALE HERE FOR RED INK (Community 
Service), by Neil M. Clark, page 21. 
Adventures of a Tax Leaguer—Saturday Evening 
Post, Nov. 4, 1933. 
Municipal Debt Defaults: The Prevention and 
Adjustment—Carl H. Chatters, 50 cents; Budgeting 


for Small Cities—A. E. Buck, 25 cents; Present 
Financial Status of 135 Cities in the United 
States and Canada—Frederick L. Bird, 25 cents, 


pamphlets published by the Public Administration 
Service, 850 E. S$8th Street, Chicago, IIl. 


+ * + 

RE-FORMING BUSINESS LINES (Vocational Serv- 
ice), by Edward A. Filene, page 24. 
Arrival of Buyer—Robert Littell, Harpers Magazine, 
Nov., 1933. 
Recovery and the Profit Problem—John O'Leary, 
Nation’s Business, Nov., 1933. 
The Retail Code—Business Week, Oct. 28, 1933. 
Economics and Ethics—John A. Ryan, The Com- 
monweal, Oct. 6, 1933. 
Profits or Prosperity—Henry Pratt Fairchild, Har- 
per and Bros., N. Y., $2.75. 

” o am 

ALONG VIKING-LAND TRAILS (International 
Service), by Clinton P. Anderson, page 27. 
From THe Rotartan: Sweden—Naboth Hedin, Aug. 
27, 1929; Sweden’s Crafts Live Again—Alma Luise 
Olson, July, 1931. 
Sweden—H. Heathcote, Black and Co., London, $2.50. 
Denmark—F. Holland, Black and Co., London, $2.50. 
The Spell of Norway—E. Paige, W. F. Monroe, 
M.. Fie SE78. 
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for Good Typography and Type 
Faces has compelled us to move 
to more spacious quarters— 


211 WEST WACKER DRIVE 


We shall be glad to have you visit 
our Daylight? plant, located on the 
ground floor of the Chicago Eve- 
ning Post Building, just across the 
river from the Merchandise Mart. 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 


PHONES CENtral 2360-2361 


Our Motto 
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"The Customerls Always Right”’ 
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umes of THe Rorarian by ordering 


today. 
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No. 6, Jan. to June, 1915; 
No. 7, July to Dec., 1915; 
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These volumes contain six issues, are 
specially priced, per volume. . $1.25 
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Priced, per volume, $2.50 


These volumes are nicely bound, gold 
stamped and indexed. Order today! 
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211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIL. 





























IN CHICAGO 


HOTEL i iin xm 
SHERMAN /# 


HOME OF CHICAGO 
ROTARY CLUB FOR 
15 YEARS 
Rotarians from 
many climes always 
make the Hotel 
Sherman theirhome 
when in Chicago. 
World Renowned 
Restaurants 
Chicago 
Club Luncheons 
every Tuesday at 7 
12:15.A real Ro- 
tary welcome, 


Home of the 






















World Famous 
College Inn 














The Rotary Club Meets 
IN MONTREAL on Tuesdays, 12:45, at 


ABindsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 




















Preside at any meeting properly 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDU RE 
at A GLANCE }y O. Garfield 


anged on ani 





plete, authoritative manual arr 








=n A visible index finder enables you to locate tantly 

the rrect rules and procedure for any situatior 

forms ot motion, $e it votes, points of order, questions 

of privilege, etc. Indispensable for presiding off who 

want to conduct meetings correctly At bookseller 

D Appleton-Century ( o., 35 W. 32nd St. : Slows Y ork 
BORE se ee ee 8 8 8 


Rotary Supplies 
for every occasion 
Write for Catalogue ‘‘R’’ 
The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


325 West Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 














LAND of 
SUNSHINE 


WRITE FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA 
LOG. CHOICE BARGAINS IN FLORIDA 
HOMES. SENT WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
GUERNSEY and ASSOCIATES 
113 GUERNSEY BUILDING 
ORLANDO FLORIDA 


ATHLETE'S FOOT (Tinea Tricchophyton) 
GYM FOOT—GOLFER’S ITCH—RINGWORM 
Solace Foot Pomade is effective and 
dependable. Try it at our expense 
Send $1.00 for treatment If not 
greatly relieved in fourveen days we 
will refund your dollar. If satisfied, 
tell us about it and we will send you 
absolutely free a second $1.00 jar 
In either case your trial costs you 

C.0.D. if preferred. 
FRED J. SOLIS COMPANY 
Desk 2, 4th Fi., 2nd Natl. Bank Bidg., Hamilton, O. 














nothing. 








OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS 
All Sizes — Qualities 
and Prices 
Badges and Banners 


Send for Catalogue 


ROTARY Clo 


) ESSN GPM George Lauterer Co. 
9 North Franklin Street 


Chicago, U.S.A. 











Rotary Greeting Folders for Christmas 
Also FORMS for Secretaries’ Mimeographed Bulletins 


Send for Samples and Prices 


A. Rowden King 6 East Orange, N. J. 
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THE ROTARIAN 


Chats on Contributors 





Ernest 
Haycox 


Henry H. 


Heimann 


EEenest J. HAYCOX, The Course of the 
Blue Eagle, at the age of 15, managed somehow 
to get into the United States army, later 
served for fourteen in France the 
World War. He went back to school, after adding 
to his peripatetic record by working in Alaska, 


and 


months in 


and in 1923 graduated from the School of Jour- 


nalism of the University of Oregon. Since, he has 
become especially well-known to readers of 
“Western” fiction. Starlight Rider, his latest 


novel, published serially in Collier's, has recently 
been issued in book form. He is an active mem- 
ber of the Portland (Ore.) Rotary Club. 


e's 4 
The discussions on License the U.S. Press 
bring to readers of this month’s RoTaRrIan 
two outstanding commentators on American 


journalism. Marlen Edwin Pew, who believes 
that the United States press should be left un- 
hampered by government control, began his 
long and successful career as a reporter for the 
Cleveland Press when a lad of sixteen; since he 
has been identified in editorial capacities with 
several leading American journals, as editor of the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association, as news man- 
ager of the United Press Association (of which 
he was one of the organizers), as organizer of 
the War Department News Bureau, and as editor 
and manager of the International News Service. 
He is now editor and treasurer of The Editor 
and Publisher, and vice-president and chairman 
of the trustees of Science Service, Inc. 
* * & 


who sees advantages in limited 
has likewise had many 


Silas Bent, 
licensing of the press, 
and varied experiences in the field of journalism; 
he has worked for papers in Louisville, Ky., St. 
Louis, Mo., New York City; has taught in the 
Missouri School of Journalism; has served as an 
associate editor of Nations Business. In 1922 he 
became a free lancer and is known in many parts 
as the author of Strange Bedfellows, Machine 
Made Man, and articles in many magazines. 

* # @ 


Ellis Parker Butler, 4 Man, a Boy, and a 
Dog, is a successful banker, but the world will 






remember him as the author of that mirth{y 
little volume, Pigs Is Pigs, of the vintag 
1906. He is a member and ex-president of 


Author’s League of America; also ex-presi 


of the Author’s League Fund. His home js 3 
Flushing, Long Island, New York. carga im 
Lyon Phelps, Lez’s Lend Our Minds, Not a 
stranger now to readers of THE ~onaslateg He 


at Y 
University since 1901, and takes a keen interest 
in affairs of his community, especially as p: 
dent of the New Haven Symphony Orchestra 
and of the New Haven Literary Guild, and as 
a member of the New Haven Rotary Club. 


has been Lampson professor of English 


* * * 


Edward A. Filene, Re-forming Busi; 
president and chairman of the finance 
of William Filene’s Sons, Co 


Lines, 
committee 
Boston, is known in many countries as a plan 
ner and co-organizer of the Chamber of Cor 
merce of the United States, and of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. . . . Ruth Bryan 
Owen, Peace the Goodwiil Way, is the daug! 
of the late William Jennings Bryan, 
cently assumed her post as United States Min- 
ister to Denmark. Her article appearing in | 
issue, was first published as a message to Da 
Rotarians in Rotary Danmark. 


* * #* 


and but : 


T 7 


Clinton P. Anderson, Along Viking 


Trails, while president of Rotary Internati 


(1932-33), visited the land of his father, of 
which he writes in this issue. Along English 
Lanes appeared in the August, 1933, RoTa 


“Clint” is treasurer of the state of New Mex 

operates a large casualty insurance business at 
Albuquerque, but for several years was en 
gaged in newspaper work. Dakota Wesleyan 


University conferred the honorary degree, L.H.D., 
last year. His latest Rotary responsibility is the 
chairmanship of the Detroit Convention C 
mittee (1934)... . Linton B. Swift, You 


Unemployment, as executive secretary of the 


Family Welfare Association of America (130 
East 22nd Street, New York City) provides an 
active focus for welfare work carried on by 


more than two hundred organizations through- 
out the United States. 


* * #* 


Henry H. HEIMANN, 4 New Chance 
for the Bankrupt, when the National Recovery 
Program was organized in the United States, was 
selected a member of the Industrial Advisory 


Board, was later named its vice-chairman. He 1s 
also a member of the executive council of the 
Business Advisory and Planning Group of the 


e} 


Department of Commerce. Before joining the 
National Association of Credit Men as executive 
manager, his present position, he had, while 
engaged in the profession of commercial credit 
and finance, been its president. He is a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of New York. 


Kendall Weisiger, Round the Family Read- 
ing Lamp, has written for THe Rotarian bx 
fore; he is a former chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Classifications of Rotary Interna- 
tional, is chairman of the board of trustees of 
the Rotary Educational Foundation of Atlanta, 
Ga., and is personnel director of the Southern 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company... - 
Neil M. Clark, No Sale Here for Red Ink, is a 
Harvard man who writes for the American Mag- 
azine, Colliers, etc., and lives in the village which 
he describes in this issue—Winnetka, Illinois. 








